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TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
OF DR. CREIGHTON, 

The following letter is preserved in the muni- 
ment room of Trinity College, Cambridge, among 
other papers relating to the history of the college 
which werecollected by Thomas Parne (A.B. 1717/8, 
A.M. 1721, S.T.B. 1729, S.T.P. 1739), Fellow of 
Trinity and University Librarian. In the index 
to the volume in which it is found it is described 
by Parne as “ Mr. Pains memorandums relating to 
Trin. Coll., collected from y* conversation of Dr. 
Creighton, relating to the time in w he knew y® 
Coll. scil. from circ. 1655, &c.” The writer was 
probably James Paine (A.B. 1718/9, A.M. 1722), 
Fellow of Trinity (1721), and not John Paine 
(A.B. 1690/1, A.M. 1694), also a Fellow of the 
college, because in the admission book I find 
that he entered as a sub-sizar from the Grammar 
School at Wells, the master of which was Mr. 
Creyghton or Creeton ; and if, as I suppose, this 
Mr. Creyghton was Robert Creyghton of Trinity 
(A.B. 1695/6, A.M. 1699), son of Dr. Creighton, 
Precentor and afterwards Prebendary of Wells, 
it would account for the intimacy which appears 


IN THE 
RECOLLECTIONS 


to have existed between the writer and the doctor, | 





and which may have suggested to Parne the in- 
quiries to which the letter is an answer. Dr. 
Creighton died in 1736 at the age of ninety-seven, 
and he is described in the letter as eighty-eizht 
years old at the time the conversation took place, 
which therefore was in 1727. Parne was one of 
Bentley’s most determined opponents, and it was 
probably for the purpose of gaining information 
which would be of service to him in his opposition 
that he was desirous of gathering the recollections 
of one who must have been among the very oldest 
members of the college. Dr. Creighton was 
elected to Trinity from Westminster School in 
1655 ; took his degrees of A.B. 1659/60, A.M. 1662, 
S.T.P. 1678 ; was elected Fellow in 1659 ; College 
Traveller from Michaelmas 1662 to Christmas 
1663 ; Greek Professor from 1666 to 1672.* After 
Michaelmas, 1667, his name disappears from the 
college books. He was the son of Robert 
Creighton, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Portions 
of the letter have already been printed. That 
which refers to Bishop Pearson is given in his 
Minor Theological Works (ed. Churton), vol. i. 
p. cxv, and the paragraph about Dryden was sup- 
plied by me to Mr. Christie, and quoted in the 
introduction to his Selections from Dryden, edited 
for the Clarendon Press Series, p. xvi, note. 


“Srr,—I took y* first Opportunity of seeing Dr. 
Chreighton, being glad of something that lookt like 
Busyness to introduce me. I have had Intimations from 
him, that I should be wellcome at any time; but I knew 
that he did not much care for any kind of company, and 
therefore have refrained for more than 12 months. I 
found him very chearfull; and when I had given him 
an occasion, he fell into a long discourse about Trin. 
Coll. as it was in his time. I believe he often has thought 
on it w™ pleasure; for he was very particular in every 
Story he told; and would sometimes say it was y* 
happyest part of his Life. As to y* Coll. Bowling green; 
it was much y® same in his time as it is now, Every 
fellow had a key to it wt*out any distinction of Seniority. 
The Seniors he said, would sometimes come & see a 
Rubbers; but never offered to molest y* Juniors, or claim 
any Privilege above them. Being asked whether it was 
ever a garden belonging to y* Seniors; he said, there 
were some banks of Flowers round it; but these were in 
common; & that he never heard of its having been 
otherwise before his time: every fellow having a key 
because of y*® Boggs as well as of y* Green. This, w'*out 
y® least incouragement from me, drew him on to an 
Encomium on Dr. Pearson (y* Master) whom he said, it 
was a disparagement to call Dr., but it should rather be 
y® Great Pearson. A man saith he, y* least apt to in- 
croach upon any thing that belongd to the fellows; but 
treated them all w't abundance of Civility and con- 
descension: The fellows, he has heard, askd him 
whether he wanted any thing in his Lodge, Table linnen 
or y® Like; no, saith the good man I think not, this, I 
have, will [MS. well] serve yet; and tho pressed by his 
wife to have new, especially as it was offered him, he 


* This is the ptatement in the Cambridge Calendar, 


In the Alumni" Westmonasterienses he is said to have 
been Greek Professor in 1662-3, A note to his name in 
the Graduati Cantabrigienses says, “Ling. Graec, Prof, 
1672-3,” 
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would refuse it while y* old was fit for use. He was very 
well contented wt» what y* Coll. allowed him; w™ he 
very well remembers to have been ls. p" week at y* 
Butcher's shop; but other particulars he did not men- 
tion: only in General, that y* Mastership was then 
reckoned a good 500/. p' an’. The fellows Dividend was 
35l. a year, w™ never failed: & 10 pound a year be- 
sides, & a chamber. This 10 pound a year he himself 
had while he was Batchelor, but had no Div*'till Master. 
He then gave an Account of his being made Fellow; 
w was when he was Junior Batchelor, and y* year 
before y* Restauration w happened when he was 
middle Batchelor. He said, he sat for a fellowship as 
all y* Batchelors did, but wttout any Expectation of 
succeeding, having many Seniors. The Circumstances 
of his being chosen (w* indeed I have heard him tell 
before w‘tout any Variation) were these. There was at 
that time a Tennis Court, some where about y* place 
where y* Library now stands. As some of y* Scholars 
were at play there, y® Ball was st[r joke by chance in to 
y® Eye of one of them; whereupon y* Doctor cried out, 
O God, O God, y* scholar’s Eye is stroke out. This 
happening not long before y* Election, one of his Com- 
petitors of y*® year above him (whose name he never tells) 
took an occasion from it to accuse him to y* Master (Dr. 
Wilkins) & Seniors as a prophane person, and one that 
daily took God’s name in vain; and as a confirmation of 
it, ‘twas added that he never came to their private 
(praying) meetings. So the Master sent for him when 
all y® Seniors were come together for y*® Election, & 
charged him w'* it: examined Dr. Duport his Tutor & 
one of y* Seniors about his Carriage, and sent for others, 
Batchelors, of his acquaintance, who all vouched for his 
Sobriety, and that they had never observed any thing to 
come out of his mouth, that tended to Prophaneness or 
Blasphemy or y* Like, tho they believed he might say 
some such words in relation to y* Scholars Eye. And 
upon y* whole matter, the Master said, it lookt like 
malice; and that it did not signify much if he neglected 
to come to their private meetings, since he never failed 
y® public, nor his Tutors Lectures; and therefore pro- 
— to y® Seniors, that they would lay aside y* In- 
ormer & his Adherents, & elect y* accused & his: w™ 
they at his request consented to, & chose him, D* Gale 
(afterwards Dean of York) & D* Hutchieon all of y* same 
Year, Fellows. And y* next day there was a note pri- 
vately put up in y* Screens, ‘He that informed against 
D* Crichton, (so his name was then spellt & pronounced), 
deserves to have his breech kickt on.'—This y* Doctor 
reckons an instance of y* Master’s really disliking y° 
Party he was supposed to be of: and saith, that tho he 
had married Cromwells Sister, he was in his heart a 
true Loyalist [altered to Royalist], & had privately sent 
money often times to y* king; and allways used his 
Interest w* Cromwell in favor of y* royall Party ; who 
whenever he saw him come to him, would first accost him 
thus, What, Brother Wilkins, I suppose you are come to 
ask something or other in favor of y* Malignants? And 
one thing in particular, y* Doctor saith, was reckoned to 
be very much owing to him. Cromwell had a design to 
seize y* Rents belonging to y* Universities to pay his 
Army; w™ the Master understanding went to him ; told 
him, they were no great matter; that he would lose his 
Honor by such an Action, and yt his concern to have 
that preserved had engaged him to desire him to for- 
bear: upon w Cromwell laid aside his design. And 
that y° Master was really well affected to King Charles, 
was made plain, at y* Restauration. For when Dr. 
Fern y* Kings Chaplain came & dispgssessed him, he 
was presently made Dean of Ripon, & soon afterwards 
Bp. The Dr, saith he was admitted, when Arrowsmith 
was Master, a very sickly man, that seldom came abroad, 





who, as well as Hill his Predecessor & Wilkins his 
Successor, was put in by Oliver Cromwell after y* Uni- 
versities were purged. It was very low w*! him then, 
having at first little else to maintain him but his scholar. 
ship & an Exhibition of 4/.a year; Hecame from West. 
minster schole wt Dr. Gale & s0 was soon made Scholar, 
Afterwards he had another Exhibition of 4/. a year: 
one of y* two given to each University by 8 Rich* 
Nesworth formerly L* Mayor of London. The manner 
of his getting that may give you some light into ye 
Hearts of other men. Mr. Poole (y* Author of y* 
Synopsis Criticorum) was sent from London to Cambrige 
by the Lord Mayor & Aldermen of London or, as I once 
understood y* Doctor, by y* fish-mongers Company, to 
find out some Scholars whom he should think worthy to 
receive these Exhibitions, w* had laid vacant for some 
time. Mr. Poole being as you know, a Presbyterian 
came to Dr. Worthington then Master of Jesus, a friend 
of his & not much different in Opinion, tho a learned 
valuable man. And acquainting him w' his Busynese, 
desired his advice, whom he should recom'end to those 
that sent him. Dr. Worthington sent for Dr. Duport, 
aman known to be of a different Opinion; and telling 
him y*® Matter they asked, if he bad any Pupils fit 
objects of such a kindness. Dr. D. told Mr. Poole he 
had one; but he thought, he would not be approved of, 
because his father was then w'' y* King beyond sea. 
Mr. Poole answered, he liked him not y* worse, but 
rather y* better for that; and bid him send him tothem, 
w he did: & Mr. Poole examined him in y* Septuagint 
& Hebrew Psalter, & got him y* Exhibition. — The 
Doctor also mentioned something of Dryden y* Poet, 
wh T tell you, because you may have occasion to say 
something of him. Dryden he said was 2 years above 
him, and was reckoned a man of good Parts & Learn- 
ing while in Coll.: he had to his knowledge read over & 
very well understood all y* Greek & Latin Poets: he 
stayed to take his Batchelors degree; but his head was 
too roving and active, or what else you ’!l call it, to con- 
fine himself to a College Life; & so he left it & went to 
London into gayer company, & set up for a Poet ; w™ he 
was as well qualified for as any man. 

“TI askt y° Doctor about Dr. Richardson; but he said 
he knew nothing of him, being long before his time, nor 
did he remember that he ever heard of any Quarrels 
betwixt him & y* Fellows: when I mentioned Dr, 
Barrow he said, he was a pleasant goodnatured man ; 
was only Fellow of y* Coll. in his time ; but said nothing 
particular of him.—This is all I could carry away from 
y® Doctor, at that time: I shall take every opportunity 
[ can to set him a talking again; tho I believe I shalt 
not get much from him to your purpose, Because I cant 
interrupt him in any story by asking any Questions to 
get an exact knowlege of what he is telling. For the 
good old Gentleman is something deaf; and not very 
strong, as you may guess at y° Age of 88: he talks pretty 
loud, w*" soon tires him; and should he be any way in- 
terrupted, it would teize him & tire him y* more. He 
never shews himself disgusted while Company is w** 
him; but bis servants easily discern it afterwards by 
his peevishness, w*" grows upon him when faint & tired 
wth talking. He is apt to be passionate, w° I have been 
told is a Family distemper: so I did not tell him y* 
Reasons of my Inquiry concerning Coll. Affairs in his 
time. For if he should have happen’d not to like it; I 
should not have got a word from him, So that as far 
as I can guess, tho I should have been glad to have seen 
you here, you would have lost your Labor, if you had 
taken a Journey hither on purpose to inquire what 
account y* Dr. could give you in Relation to our Coll. 
There is no man, I believe, has a better memory of 
those things ; but it would require a good deal of Art 
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& Patience to get it from him. His fancy & Parts are 
very quick still, but perhaps they are not at his own 
com’and ; but depend much upon y* inconstancy of an 
old weak Body. And so you may imagine it no easy 
matter for me to give you y* Satisfaction you desire ; 
but you may be sure I'll try. —To come to y* other parts 
of your Letter: I told his Grandfather what you had 
said of Robin Creighton; it pleased him much to hear 
of his gracefull Delivery; why then sai{t]b he, he is like 
{h]is great Grand Father (Bp.Chreighton,formerly Fellow 
of our Coll., Greek Professor & public Orator). And in 
Truth all his Thoughts are wound up in his grandson ; 
and nothing seems to affect him more than what relates 
to him ; and I believe it would go near his Heart, if he 
should any way fail.” 
Wituam Apis Waicut. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
vill. 1 JOHN—REVELATION. 

At 1 John i. 1 “the Word of life” indicates by 
the initial letter the relation of “the Word” here 
to “the Word ” in St. Johni., the personal Adyos. 
The form of printing in this place came in, so far 
as I can see, with the revision by Dr. Blayney in 
1769. At iii, 1,2, réxva, “ children,” is distin- 
guished from vioi, “sons,” of the A.V. in the 
designation “ children of God.” At v.7 the words 
referring to the heavenly witnesses, as without 
authority, are omitted, with no note in the margin ; 
at ver. 19 it is “the whole world lieth in the 
evil one” (see 1., 6% S. iii. 422). 

At Jude ver. 1 it is“ kept for Jesus Christ” 
and not “preserved in” Him: at ver. 5 it is 
“though ye know all things once for all,” the 
reading zavra being accepted instead of tovro. 
At ver. 12 owtAddes is rendered “ hidden rocks”; 
the former translations in English followed the 
Vulgate, in which “ macule,” spots, appears, as 
if from the Greek oziXou, which is not the reading 
of any MS. in this place, but which appears at 
2 Pet. ii. 13, a parallel passage. In the same 
verse devdpa PUtvorwpiva is rendered “ autumn 
trees,” resembling “ trees of autumn” in the Rhe- 
mish translation. At ver. 19, éavrovs being 
omitted, ot drodiopifovres are “they who make 
separations” ; and in the same verse Yuyixds is 
translated “ sensual,” while in 1 Cor. xv. 44-6 the 
same *word is rendered “ natural,” in both which 
passages there is a similar contrast between the 
“natural” and the “spiritual.” At ver. 22, the 
reading dcaxpivopévovs being accepted, there is, 
“And on some have mercy, who are in doubt,” by 
which a not unnecessary admonition is conveyed. 

The text of the Apocalypse, from the deficiency 
of manuscript authority in the earlier recensions, 
before the A.V., was in an imperfect state beyond 
other parts of the New Testament. There is, 
therefore, a large number of passages in which 
there is a departure from the text on which the old 


translation was founded ; and in many instances 
of this there is an agreement with the text of the 
Vulgate. This appears, for example, in the 
substitution of “a kingdom” for “kings,” i. 6 
and vy. 10; “she willeth not to repent” for “she 
repented not,” ii. 21 ; “an eagle” for “an angel,” 
viii. 13; “The kingdom of the world is become 
the kingdom of our Lord” for “the king- 
doms,” &c., xi. 15; “names of blasphemy” for 
“the name,” xiii. 1; “King of the ages” for 
“King of saints,” xv. 3; the omission of “ shalt 
be,” xvi. 5; “the great supper of God” for “the 
supper of the great God,” xix. 17; “the holy 
city Jerusalem” for “that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem,” xxi. 10 ; the omission of “ them which 
are saved,” xxi. 24; and “blessed are they that 
wash their robes” (xxii. 14) for “blessed are 
they that do his commandments.” There is a 
corresponding approximation in these instances 
to the Rhemish version, and the Wycliffe-Purvey 
as well. 

Some instances of improvement from a better 
translation, while the text remains unaltered, will 
be seen in the following observations. At i. 15 
the disputed word yaAxoAiBavov is rendered 
“burnished” without any marginal note; at 
ver. 18 it is “the keys of death and of Hades” 
(see 1v., 6% S, iii. 503). In ii. 7 the emphatic 
position of 7 vix@vre is preserved by the trans- 
lation “to him that overcometh, to him will I 
give,” and it is the same in similar references to 
the final conqueror, At ver. 10 the presence of 
the article is shown in “ the crown of life,” which is 
also the Rhemish translation. Some other in- 
stances in which the article is preserved are “the 
great tribulation,” vii. 14; ‘‘the rainbow,” x. 1 ; 
“the salvation, and the power, and the king- 
dom,” xii. 10; “the Lamb,” xiv. 1; “ Without 
are the dogs, and the sorcerers.” and the rest, 
xxii. 15. In iv. 6, as in xv. 2, OdAaooa badivy 
is translated “a glassy sea,” in agreement with 
the versions previous to the A.V. At v. 8 the 
diddy is rendered “ bowl,” not “vial” as in the 
A.V.; and at ix. 2, as in other passages, it is “ the 
pit of the abyss,” replacing “the bottomless pit” 
of the A.V. At xix. 12 dsadyuara is rendered 
“ diadems,” in agreement again with the Vulgate, 
the Wycliffe-Purvey, and the Rhemish versions, 
and not “crowns” as in the A.V.; and at ver. 13 
imatiov pepavticpevov aipzate is translated “a 
garment sprinkled with blood,” this being the 





reading accepted instead of BeBappeévov, “dipped,” 
as in the A.V.; the Rhemish version is the same 
as the revised translation. In xxii. 2 the sense 
of the passage is made plainer by the full stop 
which is placed after “the midst of the street 
| thereof”; at ver. 16 it is “the bright, the morn- 
| ing star”; and at ver. 21, the reading tov ayiwv 
being accepted, it is “be with the saints,” not 
| “with you all” as in the A.V. 
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It will have been observed in this and the other 
notices from time to time that the revisers have 
exercised their discretion in adopting some ren- 
derings of the Rhemish version, and consequently 
some interpretations of the Vulgate. The in- 
fluence of the Latin version was exercised 
through the Wycliffite translations, and sub- 
sequently through the Rhemish, the translation in 
each case being directly from it. And it is a 
connecting link with the traditions of the past that 
so great an acquisition of the Western Church has 
not ceased to be acknowledged. The revisers 
have also restored some of the expressions of 
Tyndale which had fallen out. 

Having thus brought the remarks as to the 
different books to a close, I do not propose to 
attempt to draw any inference, which would be pre- 
mature. Nor do I propose to inquire into the just- 
ness of the observations which have been so 
generally made upon the loss in many places of 
the musical sound and general freedom of trans- 
lation which are characteristic of the Authorized 
Version. Such an examination will become more 
easy if the publishers think fit to print—what is 
much wanted—an edition of the old and new 
versions in parallel columns. This has been 
announced in America. 

In conclusion I have to offer my best thanks to 
the Editor for the great indulgence through which, 
as an old correspondent, I have been permitted to 
occupy so much space. And I may at the same 
time ask leave to say for myself that I have not 
been forgetful of the care and attention which so 
large a concession may justly claim. 

I have to request the correction of “13” for 
**17,” and the omission of rév, inserted by an 
error, at St. Luke iv. 13 (iv., 6™ §S. iii. 503); and 
of the observation on Gal. vi. 10, arising from a 
failure to notice the presence of the article (v1., 
ante, p. 43). Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A, 
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1858. Lindeay (A. W. C., Lord, afterwards Earl of 
Crawford). Letters on Egypt and the Holy Land, 
Fifth edition. (Bohn’'s Illustrated Library.) 

1859. Donaldson (T. L.). Architectura Numismatica; 
or, Architectural Medals of Classic Antiquity Illus strated 
= Explained. 100 lithographs and cuts. Royal 8vo, 

59. Frankl (Dr.) [a Jewish physician, ii. 178]. The 
ae in the East. Translated from German by P, 
Beaton. 2 vols, London, 8vo. [Admitted to David's 
tomb, ii. 134.) 

1859. Buchanan (Dr. Robert). Notes...... in the Holy 
Land. Orig. ed. Crown 8vo. London. 

1859. Sharpe (S.). History of Egypt from the Earliest 
Times to the Conquest by the Arabs, a.p. 640. Maps, 
engravings. 2 vole. 8vo. (Moxon.) 

1860. Urquhart (D.). The Lebanon (Mount Souria); 
a Historyand a Diary. 2 vols. 8vo See also 1838. 

1860. De Vogiié (Comte Melchior). Les Eglises de la 
Terre Sainte. 

1860. Wolff (Rev. Joseph). Travele and Adventures 
of......late Missionary to the Jews, and Muhammadans 
in Persia, Bokhara, Cashmere. 2 vols. 8vo. See 1846. 

1860. Tristram (H.B.). The Great Sabara. (Murray.) 

1860. Drew (Rev. G.8.). Scripture Lands......a Journal 
kept in 1856-7. Post 8vo. Map. 

(?) 1860. Drew (Rev. G.8.). Nazareth, its Life and 
Lessons. 

1860. Buchanan (Dr. Robert). Descriptive Letter- 
press to accompany Photos taken in the Holy Land by 
John Cramb. Folio, Glasgow. 

1861. Thomson (Dr. W. M.) [twenty-five years a 
missionary in Syria). The Land and the Book. S8vo, 
Numerous illustrations, tinted, pp. 718. London. (Nel- 


son.) 
1861. Beaufort (Emily A.). Egyptian Sepulchres and 
Syrian Shrines...... Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western 


Turkey. Illustrated by Authoress. Map. 2 vols. crown 


dvo. 
1862. Fairholt. 
illustrations. 8vo. 
1862. Rawlinson (Prof. G.). Five great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World; or, the History, Geo- 
graphy, and Antiquities of Chaldwa, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media, and Persia...... Maps, many engravings. 4 vols, 


Up the Nile and Home Again. 100 


vo. 

1863. Churchill (Col.). Mount Lebanon, a Ten Years’ 
Residence, from 1852 to 1862......among the Druse...... 
Tribes. Plates, maps. 3 vols. 

1863. Rogers (Mary Elizabeth). 
Palestine. Post 8vo. 

1863. Lear. Views in the Seven Ionian Islands. 

1863. Stanley (A. P.). Sermons preached before 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales during his Tour in the 
East in the Spring of 1862: with Notices of some of the 
Localities visited. 8vo. See 1869. 

1863. Grove (George) gives in Dr. Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, article “ Palestine,” a catalogue raisonné of 
several important works, commencing with Josephus. 

1863. Denton (Rev. W.). The Christians of Turkey 
shen under Mussulman rule. Crown 8vo. 

1863. Munk (S.). Palestine, Archéologique, Historique, 
Géographique. Sixty-nine plates. Svo. See 1856. The 
German edition has no plates. 

1863. Speke, (Capt. J. H.). The Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile. Map. Numerous wood engravings, 
chiefly from Capt. Grant’s drawings. Svo. 

1863. Lewin (Thomas). Siege of Jerusalem under 
Titus. London. 8vo. 
1864. Smith (S.). 

and Greece. 8vo. 

1864. Mills. Nablous and the modern Samaritan 
(Murray.) 


Domestic Life in 


What I saw in Syria, Palestine, 
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(2) 1864. Rogers. Notices of the modern Samaritans. 

1864. Tristram (H. B.). Winter Ride in Palestine. 

1864. Duray (l'Abbé). La Terre Sainte Illustrée. 
Sixty plates of views by Haghe. 8vo. 

1864. Pierotti. Customs and Traditions of Palestine, 
Translated by Rev. T. G. Bonney. 8vo. 

1864. Pierotti. Jerusalem Explored. Translated by 
Rev. T. G. Bonney. 2 vols. folio. 

1865. Palgrave (W. G.). Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1865. Spratt (T. A. B.). Travels and Researches in 
Crete. Map. (Van Voorst.) 

1865. Newton (C. T.). Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levant. 2 vols. royal 8Svo. Many plates. 

1865. Fergusson (James). The Holy Sepulchre and 
the Temple at Jerusalem. 

1865. The Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem: issued 
under the Superintendence of Sir H. James, R.E., 
F.R.S., from the Office, Southampton. But to Lady 
Burdett-Coutts belongs the renown of supplying English- 
men at her sole cost with this, the most important 
contribution hitherto made towards an exact knowledge 
of the Holy City. 

1865. Dixon (W. H.). Holy Land Studies, Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1865. Mott (Mrs. Mentor). Stones of Palestine...... 
with Photographs by F. Bedford. Square 8vo. 

1866. Ritter (C.). Comparative Geography of Palestine 
and the Sinaitic Peninsula. Translated by W. L. Gage. 
4 vols. Svo, 

1866. Roberts (D.,R.A.). Life of, by James Ballantine. 
40 etchings and sketches. 4to. 

1866. Gleig. Coloured plates (thirty-two) of Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and the Holy Places. By Carl Werner, 
described by G. Atlas folio. 

1866. Macleod (Dr. Norman). Eastward. Many Illus- 
trations from photos. Small 4to. 

1867. Robinson (Edward). Holy Land. 3 vols. See 
1841 and 1856. 

1867. Tristram (H. B.). Ornithology of Palestine. 
Coloured plates. (Van Voorst.) 

1867. Porter (J. L.). The Giant Cities of Bashan and 
Syria’s Holy Places. Plates. See 1870. 

(?) 1867. Porter (J. L.). Handbook (Murray’s) for 
Travellers in Syria and Palestine. 

1867. Tobler (Titus). Bibliographia Geographica Pales- 
tine. 8vo. Leipzig. 

1868. Wallace (Dr. Alexander). The Desert and the 
Holy Land. Post 8yo, Edinburgh. 

1868. Vambéry (A.). Sketches of Central Asia,...... 
and on its Ethnology. 8vo. 

1868. Edwards (Matilda Betham). Through Spain to 
the Sahara. Engravings. 8vo. 

1868. Wingfield (Hon. Lewis). Under the Palms in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

Wituiam H. Sewett, 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 

(To be continued.) 


A Retic or Otp Drury Lane Toeatre.— 
Recently I have had occasion to inspect some old 
family correspondence which had _ successively 
— through the hands of Mr. Upcott and Mr. 

awson Turner, and came upon what purports to 
be a weekly pay list of Drury Lane Theatre of the 
year 1773. The paper, which is unsigned, is a 
very large sheet of what in the present day would 
be called “toned,” but in the last generation 





tion, and is voluminous, seeing there are on it 
some 180 names, representing an expenditure of 
5221. 7s. 6d. a week. 

The year in question was one memorable in the 
records of theatrical matters. It was very near 
the close of Mr. Garrick’s lengthened management 
of Drury Lane, and the year when Goldsmith 
brought to the theatre his new play She Stoops to 
Conquer, which but for some previous under- 
standing with Colman at Covent Garden, not very 
clearly explained, would have been doubtless pro- 
duced by Garrick, who seems to have considered 
it not so “dangerous” a piece as some others 
thought it. 

It will be noticed in the list, from which I beg 
to offer to your readers a few extracts, that there 
appears opposite the name of David Garrick him- 
self a double entry of money. How far this is con- 
sistent with the fact that he was himself manager, 
and the source whence all the payments flowed, is a 
point which I leave for the consideration of those 
more conversant with details of theatrical manage- 
ment than I can profess to be :— 

Drury Lane Theatre Pay List, 13th February, 1773, at 
871. 1s. 3d. p. diem, or 5221. 7s. 6d. p. week. 


Men. Per week, 

£. 8. d. 

James Lacy, Esqre.__... - 1613 0 
David Garrick, Esqre. ... vas / 7 - 
Mr. 8. Barry andw. ... .. 5400 0 
Mr. Hing ; waa mw. aee 
Mr. Reddish oh al a ae 
Mr. Jefferson... ine ua » See 
Mr. Dame and w. Pee . 8 0090 
Mr. Dibdin — ‘ia ek 
Mr. Bannister and w. ... ea oS 
Mr. Clinch* : iia «n. ae 

Women. 


Mrs. Abington -™ nm’ 3 0 
Miss Pope oe ine wo o8 es 
Miss Young ae ay 0 
Singers. 


Mr. Vernon i oa an ae 
Mrs, Smith as we wa & es 
Miss Venables a ee ee 
Dancers. 
Mr. Daigville and w. 600 
Signora Vidini 5 0 0 
Mrs. Sutton ma 5 00 
Mr. Grimaldi and w. 5 00 


Besides, too, very many more performers of less 
account, there are payments to “ Men Dressers,” 
“ Women Dressers,” “ Properties,”+ “ Music Band, 
491.,” “Soldiers, 41. 4s.,” ‘‘ Numberers, 30s.,” 
“ House Barber, 11. 4s.,” “ Candlewoman, 12s.,” 
“ Pensioner, Mr. Waldgrave, 10s. 6d.,” and last, 
but not least, the item “ Sinking Fund, 211.” 
Arex. Fercvsson, Lieut.-Col. 


~ * Clinch is reported to have made his first appearance 
in Alexander the Great, Oct. 16, 1772. : 
+ ‘* Properties” are represented on the list by two 


“whitey-brown,” paper of a very coarse descrip- | ladies. 
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Ricnarp Savace.—The researches of Mr. Moy 
Thomas have shown pretty conclusively that in 
the matter of his noble parentage Savage was an 
impostor. But the consistency and daring with 
which he carried out the deception are very 
remarkable, and, I think, can only be explained 
upon the supposition that he was an unwitting 
one. If Johnson’s story of Savage’s invasion of 
his presumed mother’s house be true, it seems 
hardly likely that a conscious impostor would 
deliberately have courted exposure and punish- 
ment by such conduct. 

How the poet might become an unwitting im- 
postor is easily explained. Lady Macclestield’s 
child was given to a woman to nurse, and while 
in her hands it died. Is it possible, if not pro- 
bable, that the nurse kept the child’s death secret, 
and substituted another child for it? Such an 
assumption is borne out by the significant cir- 
cumstance that the dead child seems to have been 
buried under the nurse's name, which was Smith, 
and not its own.- Lady Macclesfield was aware 
of her son’s death, but Lady Mason and Mrs. 
Loyd apparently were not, for we are told that 
the former paid for Savage’s schooling, and the 
latter left him a legacy of three hundred pounds 
when she died. Doubtless the papers found by 
Savage on the demise of his nurse, which dis- 
closed to him his “ identity,” were in connexion 
with Lady Mason’s bounty. 

I think the assumption that Savage was the 
victim of a delusion, and not a wilful pretender, 
renders both his own conduct and that of Lady 
Macclesfield on some occasions less anomalous. 

J. A. Westwoop OLIVER. 

Athenzum, Glasgow. 


Suaksreare and Cumpertanp.—The follow- 
ing cutting from the Carlisle Journal of August 2, 
1881, is worthy of preservation in “N. & Q.”:— 

“Mr. Nanson, town clerk of Carlisle, has sent the 
following letter to the Times:— Examining some old 
deeds in my possession relating to lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penrith, Cumberland, I came across one 
bearing date the 2lst Richard IL, being a conveyance 
from John Scott, of Penrith, and Elena Hogge, of Carle- 
ton (a hamlet in the parish of Penrith), to William 
Gerard, of Carleton, of several small parcels of land, 
measuring together an acre and a rood, lying ‘‘in campo 
de Penrith.”...One of the pieces of land is stated to lie 
“*juxta terram Alani Shak-spere,” and in the attesting 
clause the name of Shakespere occurs again, the words 
being as follows :—“ In cujus rei testimonium huic pre- 
senti cartz nostra, sigilla nostra apposuimus, hiis testi- 
bus, Roberto de Alanby, Thoma de Carleton, Alexandro 
Atkynson, Johanne Gerard, Willielmo Shukespere, et 
aliis. Datum spud Penrith die Dominica proximé post 
festum Paschi, anno regni Regis Ricardi Secundi 
vicesimo primo,” The date of the deed would therefore 
be about April, 1398, or 166 years before the birth of 
Shakespeare. May it be that Shakepeare’s ancestors 
were originally settled in Cumberland, near the Scottish 
border, and that one of them, following the standard of 
the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII, settled 


at Stratford-upon-Avon after the battle of Bosworth 
Field? In an exemplification of the grant of arms by 
the Heralds’ College to Shakepeare’s father in 1599, it 
is recorded that “ his great grandfather for his fuithfuyl 
and approved service to the late most prudent Prince 
King Henry VII., of famous memory, was advanced and 
rewarded with lands and tenements, given to him in 
those parts of Warwickshire, where they have continued 
by some descents in good reputation aud credit.”’” 


E. F. B. 


Turver’s “ Liner Srupiorum.”—Mr. Rawlin- 
son, in his Catalogue of Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
states, in reference to “ The Leader Sea Piece,” “I 
have heard on good authority that this fine subject 
is taken almost without alteration from a picture 
by W. Vandevelde, but I have not yet been able 
to identify it by any engraving after that master.” 
The picture referred to was in the Marquis of 
Stafford’s collection, and an engraving of it will 
be found in Young’s Catalogue of that collection, 
published 1825, No. 126, “ A Strong Breeze,” by 
W. Vandevelde, jun. With regard to the Liber 
plate called “ Oakhampton Castle or Castle above 
the Meadows,” I may note that I have a coloured 
etching by Paul Sandby, inscribed ‘‘ Caraig Cannen 
Castle, Caermarthenshire,” which corresponds so 
much with the rock, castle, &c., in the so-called 
** Oukhampton Castle” as to leave no doubt but 
that it is Carreg Cannen Castle that is represented 
as “ The Castle above the Meadows.” 

CrawrorpD J. Pocock. 

Brighton. 


Aw Artrempt aT A Peripnrastic TRANSLA- 
TION OF Prupnommn’s Porm “PrikrE” (see 
ante, p. 87).— 

Did ye but ken how fa’s the tear 
For lanely hame and fireside drear, 
Ye’d maybe seek that hame to cheer, 

And jist gang by! 
Did ye but ken thine eye's soft rays 
Can send joy’s thrill through saddest days, 
Ye 'd maybe light wi’ ane clear gaze 

My window pane! 
Did ye but ken how sweet the balm, 
When heart binds heart wi’ magic charm, 
Ye 'd maybe stand, a sister calm, 

Within my door ! 
Did ye but ken how dear thou art, 
How mair than dear to this puir heart, 
Wad ye nae come, and ne'er depart, 

But sye be mine! 

P. E. 

A Frisic Guitp (ante, p. 107)—My learned 
friend and neighbour Dr. Hype CrarKke has 
given me credit for more than I deserve; my 
Frisic books can scarcely be called “a large 
gathering.” But he cannot say more than I 
deserve with respect to my desire to promote 
increased attention on the part of English scholars 
to Frisic literature. Does there exist a Frisic 
Bible? If so, date and other particulars will 
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oblige. Strange to say, though the Bible Society 

has printed the Scriptures in between two and 

three hundred languages, Frisic is not one of them. 
Wituiam J. Troms, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuiswick : Gunnerspury.—I am anxious to 
discover the origin of the name Chiswick. Wick 
may be set down as a station, in this case on the 
river ; but there is a difficulty in accounting satis- 
factorily for the first part of the word. The form 
was anciently Chesewyke. Inquisition as to the 
use of unlawful nets, A.p. 1343, eight nets found 
in the Thames at London Bridge, “on Alan atte 
Were of Chesewyke one...on John Doddynge of 
Chesewyke one,” &c. Adverting to the compo- 
sition of the neighbouring Chelsea (a shingle islet), 
one might be disposed to find a connexion between 
Chesel and Chis; but if so, I cannot make out 
what has become of the ed. I have consulted 
Taylor, and all the glossaries I can find at the 
British Museum. Compare Chishall, in Essex. 
Will Pror. Skear or some other competent writer 
come to my assistance? The articles on Gun, 
Gunville, &. (“N. & Q.,” 6" S. iii. 469; iv. 94), 
are interesting to me on account of the neighbour- 
ing Gunnersbury, the well-known manor farm in 
the parish of Exling,after which the South-Western 
Railway station at the west end of this parish is 
named. “Gunnersbury, called in old records 
Gonyldesbury or Guanyldsbury...not improbably 
...the residence of Gunyld or Gunnilda, niece of 
King Canvte” (Lysons, sub “ Ealing”). Whatever 
may be thought of this derivation, Iam not dis- 
posed to connect Chiswick with Cissa, It seems 
reasonable to admit the name of a resident or 
chieftain as the prefix of bury, but Iam not in- 
clined to abandon the idea that Chiswick is con- 
nected with the river in its first as well as in its 
second syllable. S. ARNOTT. 

Turnbam Green. 


“Mistress Grrseacress,” 1469-70.—One of 
the Paston letters, thus conjecturally dated, con- 
tains the following difficult passage :—“ Mistress 
Gryseacress is sure to Selenger, with my Lady of 
Exeter; a foul loss!” I want to obtain some 
light on its meaning, which I take to be, in 
modern language, that Mistress Gryseacress was 
betrothed to Thomas St. Leger, who was in the 
service of the Duchess of Exeter. Does it mean 
this?’ I know of no other St. Leger whom it can 
mean, but Edward 1V. always speaks of Thomas 
St. Leger as “our servant.” Moreover, he be- 
came in 1474-5 the second husband of the Duchess 


of Exeter herself. Who was Mistress Gryseacress? 
Is anything else known of her? Can the passage 
mean, not that St. Leger was in the service of the 
duchess, but that the latter had made up the 
match? The grammar certainly does not lead to 
the inference that “with my Lady of Exeter” 
refers to Mistress Gryseacress. Is the date cor- 
rect? Any hints or information will be gratefully 
received by HERMENTRUDE. 


SHEFFIELD oF Butrerwick.—In the temporary 
museum formed at Bedford when that town was 





visited by the Royal Archeological Institute a 
rubbing of a brass of an ecclesiastic was exhibited 
which bore the following inscription. I was un- 
successful in my endeavours to ascertain in what 
church the original brass is preserved. The arms 
are a chevren between three garbs (most probably 
the coat of Sheffield of Butterwick, in the Isle of 
Axholme), quartering fretty. The colours are, of 
course, not indicated ; the latter coat may be Wil- 
loughby. I cannot find this Edward in the pedi- 
grees of the house of Sheffield of Butterwick to 
which I have access. I shall be much obliged to 
any one who will inform me who he was :— 

“Hic iacet Eduardus Sheffeld vtriusq. iuris doctor 
Canonicus eccl’ie Cathedralis leichfelden et vicarius 
istius eccl’ie ac Rector eccl’ie pa’chi’s de Camborne in 
Com. Ccrnub & yatt in com. Glocestr. qui obiit [ blank] 
die me's. [blank] Auno dom, M° V° [blank] cui aie 
p’picietur deus.” 

K. P. D. E. 

Toe “Firesranp” Epition oF RocGers’s 
Porms.—Mr. Lang, in The Library, p. 145, 
speaking of the edition of Rogers’s Poems issued 
in 1810, with wood engravings by Luke Clennell 
after Stothard, says: “‘ This volume, generally 
known by the name of the ‘ Firebrand’ edition, 
is highly prized by collectors, and as intelligent 
renderings of pen and ink there is little better 
than these engravings of Clennell’s.” Why is it 
called the “ Firebrand ” edition ? 

W. E. Bockwey. 

“To Cry tne Mare”: A Harvest Custom. 
—Many old customs are noted in Bailey’s English 
Dictionary, and under the heading “ Mare” is 
the following :— 

“To cry the Mare. A sport in Hertfordshire, when 
the reapers tie together the tops of the last blades of 
corn; and, standing at some distance, throw their 
sickles at it; and he who cuts the knot has the prize, 
with acclamations and good cheer.” 

I quote from the fourteenth edition, 1751, and I 
would ask if this harvest ‘custom is still preserved 
in Hertfordshire or elsewhere ? 

Curnpert Bede. 


Revett or Branpiston.—John Revett, of 





Brandiston Hall, Norfolk, Esq., was father of 
| Nicholas Revett (joint author with Stuart of the 
| Antiquities of Athens), who was born about 1721 
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Wanted the date of John Revett’s marriage (sup- Noah’s ark, which, the writer said, was a name 


ed to be about 1715). Had he any children 
older than Nicholas ? F. N. 


Latin 1v Diptomacy.—In Lord Malmesbury’s 
Diaries and Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 277, occurs 
the following in a despatch to Lord Granville : 
“T thought it right to remark to him (M. Dela- 
croix) that although the words Commissaire et 
Plenipotentiaire were a literal translation of Com- 
missarium et Plenipotentiarium, yet the character 
and title I intended to assume here was that of 
Minister Plenipotentiary.” This despatch is dated 
“ Paris, Oct. 27,1796.” Was it always the custom 
for England to accredit 2 Minister Plenipotentiary 
to a foreign court in Latin? Is it so now? If 
not, when did the custom cease, and why? 

E. Leaton BLEeNKrysoprr. 


Srretty—West (De ta Warr).—Thoroton, 
in his History of Nottinghamshire, records, under 
the head of “ Strelley,” the following marriage :— 
“Nic[holas] de Strelley, mil. (ob. 6 Hen. VITI.)= 
Margareta, fil. Tho. West, Dom. de la Warre.” 
The words between inverted commas appear in his 
pedigree of the Strelleys of Strelley. In the text 
accompanying the pedigree the learned writer 
says :— 

“But Sir Robert Strelley, father of this John, had 
another eon, called Sir Nicholas Strelley, whose posterity 
inherited this Mannor [Strelley]. This Sir Nicholas 
married the daughter of Thomas [Baron] de la Warre, 
and died at Lenton [Notts], the last of April, 1491 
(Milles, 45), and was buried in the Church of St. Andrew 
at Baynard’s Castle, leaving Margaret his wife behind 
him, and Nicholas his son, and Agnes and Cecily his 
daughters. He appointed half his goods to be imployed 
for his children, in merchandize, and made his nephew, 
Sir Walter Hungerford, supervisor of his will, which was 
proved 12th June that same year, viz. 1491.” 

On recent reference, however, to the pedigree of 
the Barons of Manchester (Gresleys, La Warrs, 
Wests) given in Baines’s History of Lancashire 
(4 vols. 4to.), I was surprised to find no mention, 
among the children of Sir Thomas West (eighth 
Lord de la Warr and seventh Lord West), of this 
daughter Margaret, there being only three 
daughters referred to, Mary, Catherine, and 
Barbara. 

Can any reader say how this omission came to 
be made? Is there any doubt as to the wife of 
Sir Nicholas Strelley being a daughter of Lord 
de la Warr and West? I may mention that 
Burke’s Peerage (ed. 1841) [so also ed. 1881] allows 
the noble lord to have had four daughters. All 
dates and other particulars in connexion with 
Margaret West would be very acceptable to me. 

Trst. 

“Noan’s Ark”=Mowxsnoop. — The other 
day I met with a paragraph in a local paper 
which stated that a little girl not far from here 


had narrowly escaped being poisoned by eating | 





’ 


given by “cottagers about here” to what is 
usually called monkshood (Aconitum Napellus). 
Is this name purely local, or is it found elsewhere ? 
Messrs. Britten and Holland have not mentioned 
it in their valuable Dictionary of English Plant- 
Names (E.D.S.), neither has Dr. Prior. I have 
heard the same term in the north of England 
applied to large masses of cloud extending across 
the sky, which were supposed to be indicative of 
stormy weather. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Cramer, Booxsetter.—There was a leading 
bookseller of this name (in Paris!) cheated by 
Voltaire. He sold him a new work at a high 
price, and arranged for a surreptitious edition to 
appear simultaneously at Amsterdam. When the 
fraud was traced he grinned out, “Oh, le bon 
Cramer! Eh bien! Il n’a qué étre du parti” 
(He may have a share; he will give not a stiver 
less for the next piece). Was he related to the 
fine violinist and teacher who lived, and I think 
died, at Hampstead ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Miss Frances Moort.—I lately saw a notice 
in the papers of the death, at ninety years and up- 
wards, of Miss Moore, an authoress. I suppose 
this must be the daughter of Peter Moore, 
M.P. Hype CLARKE, 


Grorce Fetton Mataew.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me any particulars of the life and 
death of George Felton Mathew, to whom Keats 
addressed one of the poetical epistles in the little 
volume of poems which he published through 
Messrs. Ollier in 1817? Was he any relation to 
the Mathews of Rathbone Place who figure in 
Gilchrist’s Life of Blake ? 

H. Buxton Forman. 


“A Rat-Ryme.”—In one of the numerous 
pamphlets which appeared after the fiasco of 
Laud’s Service-Book, namely, The Trial of the 
English Liturgie, 1638, the following sentence 
occurs :—“ Will ever a Rat-ryme of words said 
over without feeling or blessing work upon an un- 
renewed heart?” I desire more acquaintance 
with “a rat-ryme.” 

Avex. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Col. 

Joun Torre, Arcuitect.— Were John 


Thorpe and John of Padua one and the same in- 
dividual ? ; D. G. C. E. 


A Lion Rampant svurMoustTinc A MARKET 
Cross.— Would a lion rampant, holding a lamb in 
its claws, be a likely apex to an old market cross? 
May it be a family crest ?—Whose? Or a Chris- 
tian emblem ?—Of what? One such, of red sand- 
stone, was found built into a very old cottage close 
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by where stood our cross, which is of white free- 
stone. Sir William Ramsay Fairfax has kindly 
offered to restore and enclose the shaft and its 
great pedestal, and I am anxious to know about 
this stone, lest we blunder the restoration. 
M. H. N. Granaq. 
Maxton Manse, Roxburghshire. 


CarpiInaALe Givserre Ucotrn1, AMATISSIMO 
Lecato pi Ferrara.—Who was he? I have 
just secured a fine niello portrait of him on a 
silver plate. J. C. J. 


Toe Antrim DecLARaATION, 1689; AND THE 
Waic Crivs, co, Dowy.—Can you furnish me 
with the names of those who signed the Antrim 
Declaration in 1689, and who were attainted by 
King James’s Parliament for so doing ; also with 
a list of the members of the county Down Whig 
Club, which was in existence at the end of the 
last century ? Watton Granam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


Tue Mattock Istanps.—This is the name 
given toa small group of islands situate in the 
Pacific Ocean, north of the Solomon Isles. Can 
any of your correspondents tell me how these 
islands obtained their name? I have been in- 
formed that there was at Abbotsford a portrait of 
a certain Admiral Matlock. If ever such an 
admiral flourished, probably these islands were 
named in his honour. Ido not even know when 
this admiral was supposed to have existed, but 
should be glad to hear anything about him, or the 
reason for the name of these islands. 

G. F. B. B. 

CampBe.Lts oF CaRRADALE.—Will Mr. Car- 
MICHAEL, my former informant in the matter, 
supplement the interesting fragments he has 
already given by the name of the family burying- 
place in Argyleshire whence were taken the 
monumental inscriptions to which he refers? 
Such information may be of immediate use to me. 

A. C. B. 

Avtnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


“ As sand from a shovel.” H. Scorr. 


Replies. 
NEWTON’S TREATISE ON FLUXIONS. 

(24 §, x. 163, 232, 309; xi. 346; 5™ S. iv. 401.) 

De Morgan pronounced the book which I lent 
him to be spurious, and by spurious he meant 
unsanctioned by the owners of the copyright. I 
prefer to call it the anonymous translation of 
1737, for De Morgan did not question the 
genuineness of the text from which the transla- 
tion was made. Each translation supports the 
other, and their mutual support is a prop of the 
original text. If, as De Morgan suggests, the 





parties to the edition of 1737 were friends of the 
others, and acting bond fide, there is a further 
reason for calling the book anonymous, rather 
than spurious.* On account of the rarity of this 
anonymous edition it may be well for me to tran- 
scribe from it such portions as bear upon the 
we of the subject. The preface opens 
thus :-— 


**The following Treatise containing the First Prin- 
ciples of Fiuxions, though a posthumous Work, yet 
being the genuine Offspring (in an Hny/lish Dress) of the 
late Sir Jsaac Newton, needs no other Recommendation 
to the Publick, than what that Great and Venerable 
Name will always carry along with it.” 

Again, at p. iv of the preface we read,— 

“It must be acknowledged that several Extracts and 
Specimens of this Method have been already published 
elsewhere (particularly by Dr. Wadlis and Mr. Jones) ; 
but as these were only incidentally delivered, or occa- 
sionaily given out by the Author at the Importunity of 
his Friends, so they fall very much short of the Treatise 
here published : Wherein this noble Invention is digested 
into a just Method ; the whole Extent and Compass of 
it, as far as he had improved it, is herein comprehended ; 
all the Cases are taken in, and illustrated with a greater 
Variety of curious Instances, and the whole is enriched 
with a much larger Copia of choice Examples than is to 
be found any where else. Ina Word, we have reason to 
believe that what is here delivered, is wrought up to 
that Perfection in which Sir Jsaac himself had once 
intended to give it to the Publick.” + 


The preface concludes thus (p. xiv):— 

“* This is the Substance of the Work as we have it at 
present. It must be acknowledged that Sir Jsaac left it 
unfinished, and the first Occasion of His laying it aside 
I have already mentioned. The ingenious Dr. Pember- 
tont has acquainted us that he had once prevailed with 
Him to complete his Design and let it come abroad. 
But as Sir Jsaac’s Death unhappily put a stop to that 
Undertaking, I shall esteem it none of the least Advan- 
tages of the present Publication, if it may prove a 
means of exciting that Honorable Gentleman, who is 
possessed of his Papers, to think of communicating them 
to some able Hand ; so that the Piece may at last come 
out perfect and entire.” 

In the above transcripts (but not in the foot- 
notes to them) I have replaced italic by roman 
characters, and vice versi. De Morgan says that 
the Latin manuscript of the Fluxions “ then” (by 
which I understand him to mean on the death of 
Newton) came into the hands of William Jones— 





* In a footnote on p. 52 of Coward’s Analysis of 
Paley’s Evidences (Cambridge, 1836, pp. viii + 190) it is 
said that ‘‘The genuineness of a book consists in its 
being written by the person whose name it bears; the 
authenticity, in its relating to matters of fact.” This 
seems to accord with Paley (Works, complete in one 
volume, Edinburgh, 1827, pp. 325-27, 352). Mr. 
Coward's book is very small in size, and has the octavo 
signature. De Morgan has made interesting remarks 
and given useful canons respecting the description of 
books (Arithmetical Books, Lond., 1847, pp. ix-xiii). 
I suppose that he would have described this very small 
book as a decimo-octavo in fours. 

“+ Vid. Commer. Epist. pag. 149, Zond. Edit. 1722.” 

“1 Vid. Preface to His View of Sir /saac Newton's 
Philosophy.” 
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or, more probably, was in his hands from the time 
when he became possessed of Collins’s papers, 
that is, before 1711. Newton died on March 20, 
1727, Collins on November 10, 1683, and I sup- 
pose that the manuscript passed from Jones to 
Pemberton at some time during the interval 
1711-27, say in or about 1726, when Pemberton’s 
edition of the Principia appeared. So that if 
after 1726 Jones possessed a Latin version of the 
Fluxions that version may have been only a copy, 
not the original. It is not absolutely necessary 
to assume the existence of this copy, for, according 
to De Morgan, Colson’s translation and the anony- 
mous one are so nearly alike that they cannot be 
really different, and Jones must have had a trans- 
lation which he communicated to, and which was 
revised by, Colson, whose work looks like the other 
with the English dressed up and polished. 

Now if Wilson, as De Morgan inclined to 
think, referred to, and purposed a reflection upon, 
the anonymous edition, he did so because he 
regarded it as edited from the copy given by 
Jones to Pellet ; and De Morgan’s criticism tends 
to show that this was a copy of a translation and 
(as I infer) that Jones’s “own copy” was the 
translation itself. There is, of course, no difficulty 
in supposing that a translation was given to, or 
made by or for, Collins or Jones; but there are 
other difficulties. De Morgan, in effect, says that 
the deficiencies in the anonymous work are far too 
slight to allow of the supposition that Jones cur- 
tailed or disguised the copies he gave Pellet, in 
order that no one might make up a complete 
book. And I may observe that Wilson spoke of 
Colson as having published a translation from a 
copy of the original manuscript, not as having 
edited or revised an English translation from the 
Latin. Wilson’s remarks were, it is true, made as 
late as 1761, but then, as De Morgan states, he 
was the daily associate of Pemberton. 

Everything turns upon the essential identity of 
the translations. If they differ substantially we 
may accept Wilson’s remarks in their literal 
meaning. De Morgan has confronted two corre- 
sponding passages. I shall exhibit the divergen- 
cies of those extracts. 


Colson (1736) 


Anonymous (1737) 
observed, apply'd 


observ'd, applied 


cultivating of the (no such words) 
by the assistance of which and by the Help of it 
they have been able to have 


they seem to have ex- all the Speculations of 
haustedalltheSpeculations Geometry seem to be ex- 
of Geometry, excepting hausted, except * 


matters things 


not yet intirely discussed which are not yet brought 


to Perfection 





Colson (1736) 

(no such words) 
in which 
compose 

So far as this table goes I do not see any 
marked tendency to abbreviate or to get rid of 
words in either editor. But Colson shows a pre- 
ference for Latin forms of words. The “end” in 
De Morgan’s extract from the translation of 1737 
is a misprint for End. Throughout the whole of 
the passage the anonymous editor, or possibly the 
printer, uses capitals for the initial letters of his 
substantives. 

I have (“N. & Q.” 5" §, iv. 401) spoken of 
* Jones’s edition” meaning the anonymous trans- 
lation, which, if De Morgan be right, conformed 
more closely with the manuscript communicated 
by Jones to Colson than with Colson’s transla- 
tion. But I chose the term unadvisedly, and 
should now speak of the edition not as ‘‘ Jones's,” 
but as anonymous. James Cocke, F.R.S. 

2, Sandringham Gardens, Ealing, W. 


Anonymous (1737) 
To this End 


wherein 
draw up 


[For papers on “Mathematical Bibliography,” see 





“N. & Q.” 1" 8. x. 3, 47, 190; xi. 370, 516; 24 S. iii. 
384 ; viii. 465; ix. 339,449; x. 162, 218, 232, 309; xi. 
81, 345, 503; xii. 164, 363. 517; 3° S. i. 64, 167, 306 


ii, 443; xi. 514; 4t S, ii, 316; 5% S. iv. 401; xii. 182). 


Wuen was “ApporinTreD TO BE READ IS 
Cuurcnes” First usep? “ AuTnorizep Ver- 
sion”( 6™ §. iv. 24, 72).—Mr. E. Marsuatt, ante, 
p. 72, notices that in my communication on this 
subject I made no reference to the circumstance 
that the phrase “ Appointed to be read in churches” 
“is a reproduction of the same words as they occur 
in Cranmer’s Bible (fol. London, 1553, 1562).” I 
certainly did not think of alluding to any previous 
authorization of any kind, as the discussion was 
only on the use of these words in the A.V. 1611 
and subsequently. 

As Mr. Marsnatt has informed us that this 
phrase is a reproduction of the same words as 
they are in Cranmer’s, it may be stated that 
these words, “This is the Byble appointed to the 
use of the churches,” first appeared on the title 
to the first edition of Cranmer’s version, April, 
1540, and subsequently in the edition of the same 
version in July, 1540, and in May and December, 

541. In the editions of November, 1540, and 
November, 1541, we have a more explicit author- 
ization :— 

“ Authorized and appointed by the commandment of 
our most redoubted Prince, and sovereign Lord King 
Henry the VIII. supreme head of this his Church and 
Realm of England : to be frequented and used in every 
church within this his said Realm, according to the 
tenor of his former Injunctions given in that bebalf.” 
In the edition by Whitchurch, 1549, the words 
are altered thus, “ After the translation appointed 
to be read in the churches.” The 1550 by Whit- 
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church and the 1552 by N. Hyll, both quartos, the 
folio 1553, the Cawood quartos 1560-61 and 1569, 
and the folio 1562, by Harrison, follow the words 
in the edition of 1549. The 4to. 1553 contains no 
authorization. 

In the last edition of Cranmer’s version, “ Printed 
At Roven At the cost and charges of Richard Car- 
marden, Cum privilegio, 1566,” there is this plain 
authorization: “According to the translation 
appointed by the Queens Majesty’s injunctions to 
be read in all churches within her Majesty’s Realm.” 
“Set forth by authority” Mr. Marsnate states 
was used in the Bishops’ Bible; this might be 
taken to imply that it was generally so used in 
the editions of this version. Neither these words 
nor any authorization occur in the first edition, 
1568, nor in either of the next three editions. “ Set 
forth by authority ” is first used in the folio 1574, 
and then in the folio and 4to. 1575. Of the 1576 
and 1584 quartos, and the 1577 called 8vo., no title- 
pages are known. The folio 1578 is the same as 
the edition 1574. The 1584 folio has “ of that 
translation authorized to be read in churches.” 

The folio 1585 is the first reading “ Authorized 
and appointed to be read in churches,” and on the 
New Testament title of this edition we have for 
the first time ‘‘ perused and diligently corrected.” 
The folios 1588, 1591, 1595, and 1602 follow the 
title of 1585. I quote from my own copies. The 
edition of 1606 I have not ; I want to purchase it 
and that of 1602. 

Mr. Marsuat asks me what I have learnt to 
be the earliest use of the term “ Authorized Ver- 
sion.” I know of no edition of the translation 
first published in 1611 that thus designates itself. 
These words are probably a name given to this 
version for convenience in common parlance, to 
indicate that it was. authorized by the king to be 
used in the churches, although it is not known 
exactly in what way this authorization was ex- 
pressed, if the version was authorized. 

Francis Fry. 

Cotham, Bristol. 


Mr. Marsnatu’s question about the date of 
the expression “ Authorized Version” is a ques- 
tion that I have often asked among friends and 
have never been able to get solved. I should be 
glad to know of any example of its use before the 
present century. My own impression is that the 
revision of 1611 never had any kind of authoriza- 
tion beyond enjoying the countenance of the king. 
Lord Selborne has supposed that if we had the 
registers of the Council we should find that the 
new book had been authorized by an Order in 
Council. The registers are missing, it appears, for 
a series of years ending with 1613. If, then, such 
an order was made at all, it was made quickly, and 
without leaving any considerable space of time for 
the discovery of public opinion. And if it was 





made, it is strange that it is nowhere published in 
any of the editions. The Bishops’ Bible asserts its 
authority on its title-page, whereas the utmost 
that could be asserted for the Bible of 1611 at the 
time of the Restoration was that it was “allowed 
by authority.” About eleven years ago there was 
a very interesting discussion in Convocation, in 
which a prominent part was taken by Dean 
Mansel, and, if I recollect right, it was then under- 
stood that the Bible of 1611 had won its way with- 
out any help from legal constraint. Those who 
have the means of referring to the reports of that 
discussion would perhaps find something to throw 
light on the present question. J. Eare. 

Swanswick, 

Gunprep pE Warren (6* §. iv. 96).—Your 
correspondent will find in the Academy of Dec. 28, 
1878, an elaborate paper by Mr. Chester Waters, 
in which it is conclusively proved that. the 
Countess Gundred, the wife of William de 
Warren, Earl of Surrey, was neither the daughter 
nor the step-daughter of William the Conqueror. 
All the baronages except Dugdale’s say that she 
was his daughter; but Mr. Freeman, in his His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest, contends that she 
was the daughter of Queen Matilda by a former 
husband, Gherbod, the advocate of St. Bertin’s 
Abbey at St. Omer, which accounts for the state- 
ment of Orderic Vitalis that Gundred was the 
sister of Gherbod, Earl of Chester. Mr. Chester 
Waters’s proof is contained in a letter from Arch- 
bishop Anselm to Henry 1, which has hitherto 
been strangely overlooked. In this letter the 
archbishop solemnly forbids the king to give his 
daughter in marriage to Gundred’s son, the second 
William de Warren, on the ground that they were 
doubly related to each other, on one side in the 
fourth degree, and on the other in the sixth 
degree—that is, in modern parlance, that they were 
both third and fifth cousins. It need scarcely be 
said that if Gundred had been the daughter either 
of King William or Queen Matilda, her son would 
have been first cousin to King Henry’s daughter. 
Mr. Freeman attempted an answer to this paper 
in the Academy of Feb. 1, 1879, but Mr. Chester 
Waters completely disposed of his objections by 
quoting parallel cases of relationship within the 
prohibited degrees, which seems to have satisfied 
Mr. Freeman’s doubts on the subject. His second 
paper appeared in the Academy of May 24, 1879. 
It is to be regretted that this interesting corre- 
spondence has not been reprinted in a more 
accessible form. B F. 


Aw Otp Game: “ Tue Devit on Two Sticks” 
(6% §, iv. 29).—-I possess the means of playing the 
game, but not the art. Sometimes, when I see the 
sticks and hourglass-shaped “ devil,” I wish I 
could handle them, for I have seen an old friend 
display great skill with the sticks in his garden, 
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sending the “ devil” humming on high, and catch- 
ing it with great accuracy. My old uncles used 
to talk of it; they knew and played the game early 
in this century. It may be of interest to know 
that such games have been found very useful faute 
de mieux. 

I remember one day, more than thirty years ago, 
paying a visit to one of the dearest old ladies I 
ever knew, namely Lady Scovell, the wife of Sir 
George Scovell, whom she had accompanied in his 
Peninsular campaigns when he was one of the 
most useful and most trusted of “the Duke's” 
staff. I found her disentangling a number of 
“cups and balls,” the strings of which had been 
all mixed by a carpet-crawling urchin, who had 
upset the basket containing them. 

I was surprised at the variety of shapes and 
sizes. The ball had to be caught on common 
average cups, cups flattened almost to a table, 
cups cut away on both sides till only a crescent 
was left, and, of course, the usual spike. On my 
asking her how she came by such a collection 
she told me that during the war she came home 
one winter to see her friends whilst the army was 
** in quarters,” and whilst at home she got a letter 
from Sir Rowland (Lord) Hill, saying the weather 
was so bad they very often could not get out, and 
he begged her to bring with her on her return any 
in-door games for himself and staff. 

Lady Scovell said she at once got these 
varieties of cups-and-balls and devils on two sticks 
made, and (having taken them to Spain) she 
added that “they answered the purpose admirably, 
but it was rather funny to see the general and 
staff in the afternoon, when the day’s work was 
finished, moving about the rooms hard at work at 
these games, and one backing himself against 
another.” And this was seventy years ago. 


Gisses Rieavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Penritx Cuurcn: Portraits (6 §. iv. 69). 
—The portraits of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, and Cicely Nevill his wife are so well 
known in Penrith Church and its records that I 
hoped at once to have given the information re- 
quested by Hermentrupe. But of invalid powers 
one can make no correct estimate, and I can only 
express the regret I feel for this and many other 
failures to do what I wished in proper time. 

Hoping to avoid vague report, I sought first 
Nicolson and Burns’s History of Cumberland, 1777. 
The existence of stained glass from the windows 
of an older church is mentioned, but without name 
or copy of the supposed benefactors’ portraits. In 
Walker's History of Penrith, 1858, the names are 


given of these two existing portraits, but no copies, | 


nor has any photograph been taken, that I have 


seen, for the Archeological Society’s Transac- | whist. 
This is probably ace | 7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


tions, or by any artists. 





counted for by the publication of Jefferson's 
History of Leath Ward in Cumberland (Carlisle, 
1840), which contains excellent engravings of the 
two portraits, as well as other local things, and 
with more descriptive matter. I should think this 
the work most likely to be useful by its references, 
I remember its publication by subscription. It 
was long in this house, and I regret that I cannot 
now offer it as a loan. There are reasons which 
suggest its being possibly less known than it 
deserves to be to those beyond the locality. The 
author died soon after its publication, and if it 
was not succeeded by similar notices of the other 
wards in the county it may be under the dis- 
advantage of an incomplete work. I hope it may 
be found in the British Museum. If not, I might 
be able to find a copy to lend or transcribe from. 
The above is said to be the only portrait. At 
p. 53 of Jefferson’s History is the portrait of 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, and at 
p. 469 that of Cicely Nevill his wife. There are 
references to Duchess Cicely’s grave in Fuller's 
Worthies, Camden’s Britannia, and Granger's 
Biographical History. I have not Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives, and have no means of comparing 
her references with those of Jefferson. We have 
no mention of (Jueen Anne of Warwick. 
M. P. 


Cumberland. 


Tae “Devit’s Drive” (6% §. iv. 89).—Of 
course Mr. Warp means “ the Devil’s Walk.” It 
would be a hazardous assertion to say positively of 
any such performance, however improbable, that it 
has never been done, nevertheless I think it may 
with tolerable certainty be said that this poem 
has never been set to music. The question of its 
authorship is easily answered, although the belief 
that it was written by Porson has been so wide- 
spread, and the assertion so often repeated, that, 
like many other false traditions concerning him, 
it seems hard to eradicate. The following state- 
ment, in the handwriting of Porson’s nephew, 
Sidney Hawes (my brother-in-law), is conclusive:— 

“Works are attributed to him which he had no- 

thing to do with; for instance, The Devil's Walk... 
though it is printed among Southey’s works, being the 
joint production of him and Coleridge. Dr. Gooch, an 
old friend of Southey’s, repeated to me what Southey had 
said, ‘ Coleridge and I made it one morning whilst we 
were shaving. ” 
The story of its having been written by Porson 
originated with Beloe, a notoriously untrustworthy 
authority, who may possibly have at first imagined 
it, but certainly exceeded the bounds of imagina- 
tion when he deliberately told my father that it 
was written in his (Beloe’s) own house in Ken- 
sington Square one evening while Beloe, Nares, 
and Pitcairn, with Mrs. Beloe, were playing at 
Frep. NorGate. 
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Wire Seturne (6" §. iii. 487, 572).—It is all 
very well for Ma. Tuisetton Dyer to call it a 
“vulgar error” that a man may sell his wife ; but 
we in the North and West Ridings know better. 
We know, in spite of the obiter dicta of “ Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice” (as the brand 
new phrase is), that men may properly and judi- 
ciously sell their wives, provided that they observe 
these three conditions, viz.,—1l. The same wife 
must not be sold more than once by the same 
husband. 2. The price of the wife must not be 
less than one shilling. 3. The wife must be 
delivered to her purchaser with a _halter—if 
possible a new halter—round her neck. The 
consent of the wife is, of course, taken for 
granted ; experience having shown that it is never 
refused. 

So recently as July 7, 1881, a case of the kind 
was reported in the local paper, as follows. 
William Dunn, of Ripon, was summoned before 
the beak, for instructing his son Thomas in his 
trade, although the Education Act had provided 
that he should not do this until Thomas had 
learnt certain other things which will be no 
manner of use to him. Mrs. Dunn, like a brave 
woman, came forward in defence ol Thomas ; 
whereupon the lawyers, always desirous of a side 
issue, suggested that she had been married to 
another man. This Mrs. Dunn at once admitted. 
“Yes, I was married to another man,” she said ; 
“but he sold me to Dunn for twenty-five shillings, 
and I have it to show in black and white, with a 
receipt stamp on it, as I did not want people to 
say 1 was living in adultery.” 

These, I believe, were the ipsissima verba of 
Mrs. Dunn; and [ venture to think that the 
exorbitant price (as it might appear to some) 
which her present husband gave for her was fully 
justified, not only by her timely vindication of him 
and his son, but also by her prudence in having 
evaded the breath of calumny by obtaining a 
properly stamped receipt for herself. 

Another case, of which also I have direct local 
evidence, is not so recent. In a certain parish, 
which need not be named, there died, about three 
months ago, an aged native, one Job Skelton. He 
was a remarkable man ; blest, in his youth, with 
a fine skill in poaching, and so vigorous and 
venerable in his old age that his photograph (I 
have it before me now) recalls the memory of 
Thomas Parr. His keen eyes and aquiline nose 
stand out clear in the midst of a wilderness of 
snowy hair and beard; and on either side his 
face a long lock of his hair, neatly plaited like a 
woman’s, hangs down below his shoulders. Such 
4 man, with sharp wits and a sense of humour, 
enjoyed great advantages ; for the parish contains a 
famous abbey, and when “cheap-trippers” came 
up from the blessed railway to eat their “ prog” 
there, they used to find this ancient being medita- 


| tive among the ruins. Now, cheap-trippers be- 
| long to the class who have learnt from their School 
3oard (and if any doubt this let them refer to the 
Daily Telegraph of July 23, 1881), that Magna 
Charta was a man who was banished to Italy by 
Henry VIII. Therefore, when reverend Job came 
forward, as he always did, and assured them that 
he remembered the abbey in its prime, they be- 
lieved him ; they listened with awe, as becomes 
true Protestants, while he recounted his “rare 
doings with the monks”; and finally they pre- 
sented him with the very thing he wanted—a 
respectful tip. 

All this, however, is parenthetical. What I had 
to say is, that about thirty years ago Job Skelton 
sold his wife Margery, who was perfectly willing 
to be sold, to a neighbour of his, a man named 
Lowther. He sold her for eighteenpence (a good 
price in those days), and delivered her properly in 
a halter. Mrs. Skelton now became Mrs. Low- 
ther, and so continued during nine years, when 
it occurred to Lowther that he would like to 
marry somebody else, which he did. But I am 
happy to say that he was punished for this ; his 
new wife turned out, as he expressed it after her 
death, “ neither a first-rate wife nor yet a second- 
rate one”; and so he added, “ Ah’ll ha’ nowt te 
deah wi’ buryin’ her.” Margery, on the other 
hand, forsaken of her eighteenpenny husband, 
returned to her first love, Job, who received her 
(he had spent the eighteenpence), and retained her 
till she died, two years ago. He could not do other- 
wise, indeed ; being precluded by Rule 1, above 
mentioned, from selling her again. 

Poor Margery’s funeral was singular. The 
parish is happy in having no access to hearses or 
undertakers ; most people are carried to their last 
home, like William Rufus, in a cart ; and so was 
Margery, with Job and the driver as her only 
mourners. To the surprise of the neighbours, Job 
appeared in his old moleskin poaching coat. They 
suggested “a bit o’ black,” but he replied, “ Na, 
na! Ah ware this cawt when E gat her, an’ 
Ah’ve put it on te side her in.” Saying which he 
lighted his pipe and walked behind the cart. But 
the church was far, the road was long and hilly, 
and after a while Job mounted the cart, sat down 
on his wife’s coffin, and stayed there, calmly smok- 
ing his pipe, until they reached the churchyard. 


A. J. M. 


Otp Sovrnwark: Tue Taytor Famiry (6 
S. iv. 5).—This. note is to me very interesting ; 
but I shall be glad if you will permit me to add 
to it something still more interesting. Mynshulls 
and Maynwarings, 1628, are mentioned. A 
Geffray Mynshull, prisoner in the Bench Prison, 
Southwark, 1618, writes to his uncle Mathew 
Maynwaring, giving a very candid account of the 


abominations there. The little book is in the 
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British Museum, 884 h 31/1.2. It has a frontis- 
piece of a gaoler at a wicket. This G. M., -of 
Grayes Inne, Gent., says that as to health the prison 
“hath more diseases in it than the pest-house in 
plague time,” that “it stinks more than the Lord 
Mayor’s Dogge-house or Paris Garden in August,” 
that “it is nothing els but a great Alehouse,” and 
more to the same effect. W. Rewypte. 


Mernricat Date (6" §. iv. 67).—I should read 
the date thus :—Ter tria sunt, 9; septem, 7; 
septem sex, 42; sex, 6; quoque tres sunt, 3; 
total, 67. This gives the date 1467, in close 
agreement with the other date of 1466. The 
1473 was added six years afterwards, regardless 
of the date indicated by the Latin lines. Of 
course, this is a guess. Watter W. Sxkear. 


This is no date, but a Latin riddle; and it 
corresponds to the English one :— 
“ Five of us are four of us, 
Six of us are three; 
Light of us are five of us, 
Who can we be?” 
The answer being, Letters. But there is some 
error in the second line, which has neither rhyme 
nor reason as it stands. If I might suggest a 
correction, I should say that the following would 
scan, and would also satisfy the conditions of the 
riddle :— 

“Si numeras recté, faciunt tibi milia quinque.” 
And so we should have seven letters in “ter 
tria,” six in “septem,” three in “ sex,” and five in 
“ milia.” W. D. Sweerttxe. 

Peterborough. 


Lancasnirne A “ Mopern Creature” (6% §, 
iv. 33).—I owe an apology to Hermentrupe for 
not answering her question sooner. As to Lanca- 
shire, she and her daughters are great friends, I 
might say are kinsfolk, of mine; and therefore I 
have much pleasure in giving brief but emphatic 
authority for my statement that she is “a modern 
creature”; still young, and (I need not say) 
beautiful. 

In the History of the Norman Conquest, vol. iv. 
p. 490, Mr. Freeman, writing of the years 1071 
and later, says thus :— 

**In those days Lancashire did not exist as a shire; 
its northern portion formed part of the vast shire of 
York, while its southern portion, described in the 
Survey as the Land between the Mersey and the Ripple, 
had been Crown land under King Eadward, and was held 
under him by a crowd of petty thegns,” 

A. J. M. 


Srarrorp or Eyam (6" §. iii. 469).—In answer 
to the question of Tint, I send a pedigree of the 
family of Stafford of Eyam. He will find some 
account of the family in the Reliquary (vol. ii. 
p. 219). Hunter also makes some mention of the 





line died temp. Henry VIILI., leaving four daughters 
his coheirs. The greater part of the Eyam pro- 
perty seems to have gone with his daughter Anne, 
who married Francis Bradshaw, of Bradshaw, co, 
Derby. From the Bradshaws it passed into the 
possession of the Galliards of Bury Hall, Edmonton, 
by the marriage of Elizabeth (Jan. 11, 1706) to 
Joshua Galliard, whose two grand-daughters (co- 
heirs of their father Pierce Galliard) were married, 
the elder, Anne, to Eaglesfield Smith, the second, 
Mary, to Charles Bowles, of East Sheen, High 
Sheriff for the county of Surrey. The Bradshaw 
property went to the second daughter, but the 
Eyam estate passed entirely with the elder 
daughter to the family of Mr. Smith, and is now 
held by the representative of that family—Mr. 
Bradshaw Smith, of Blackwood House, co. Dum- 
fries, 
Richard de Stafford, tenp. Henry III. 


Richard de Stafford. 
Roger de Stafford. 
Roger de Stafford, of Eyam, co. Derby, 12 Edward III. 
John de Staff rd, of Eyam. 
John de Stail yrd—Alice. 
Margaret, daughter and heir of Robert, 


Roger de Rowlar d, of R w- Roger. 
land, near Great Longstone. 


| 
John de Staf- 
ford, temp. 
Henry VI. 


j 
Richard Agnes, daughter of Robert Eyre, Nicholas 
Stafford. | of Holme Hal}, co. Derby. 


John Stafford, temp. Henry VII. 
| 
Humphry Stafford, last male heir,—Anne. 
temp. Henry VIII. 


| | | 
Alice Stafford,m. Gertrude, Anne, m. Katherine, 
John Savage, of m. Row- Francis m., Rowland 
Castleton, d. 1605. landEyre. Bradshaw. Morewood. 
C. E. B. Bow gs, 
Clifton. 


Dice (6™ §. iii. 468; iv. 96).—The following 
early and full explanation of the terms of a similar 
game may be interesting to some of the readers of 
“N.& Q.”? :— 


“ aorpayaXog is in Latin, talus, and it is the little 
equare huccle bone, in the ancle place of the hinder 
legge in all beastes, sauing man, and soche beastes a8 
haue fingers, as for example Apes and Mounkeis, except 
also beastes that haue the houfe of the fote not clouen, 
but whole. With these hucclebones they had a game 
in olde time, as children haue at this daye also, whiche 
game was in this maner. If the caster chaunced to 
cast that syde ypwarde, whiche is plaine, it was called 
Canis or Canicula, and it stoode in stede of blanke or of 


family in his Hallamshire, p. 274. The last of the | an ace, and that was the lest and worste that might be 
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cast, & the caster should thereby wynne no part of the 
stakes, but was of force constraigned in the waye of 
repele to laye downe to the stake one peece of coyne, or 
one point, or one counter, or one whatsoeuer thinges 
were plaied for, and to take vp none at al. The con- 
trary to this (whiche was the holowe syde) was called 
Venus or Cous, and that was cocke, the best that might 
be cast. For it stoode for a sixe, by whiche casting, the 
caster should winne and take vp from the stakes, six 
pieces of coyne, or sixe poyntes, or sixe counters, Xc., 
and besides that, al the repeles by reason of Canis 
found sleping. The other two sydes of the hucclebone 
wer called, the one Chius, by whiche the caster woonne & 
toke vp three, and the other Sento, by whiche the caster 
gotte & toke vp fower. In the hucclebones, there was 
no dewce, nor cingue. This was the commen game, but 
there wer other games, as there ben varietee of games 
in diceplaiyng, whiche dice they called, Tesseras, of 
their squarenesse. Albeit, Tali are sometimes vsed for 
Tesserae, and taken to signifie diceplaiyng as euen here 
also it may be taken.”"—N, Udall’s translation of A poph- 
thegmes of Erasmus, 1542, p. 185 of the 1877 reprint. 

R. R. 


° 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Domespay Stupies: Dorset anp Strarrorp- 
smirRE (6 §. iv. 119).—It is by no means an 
uninteresting labour to compare with more minute- 
ness, and through the whole of the past eight cen- 
turies, the relative growth of the value of real 
property in these two counties. I annex the fol- 
lowing tigures, and the computed ratios they bear 
at each date to one another :— 


Dorset. Staffordshire. 
Annual Ant ial 
A.D. Kental. Ratio Keutel. Ratio. 
1086. Domesday Sur- £ a 
vey 3,360 100 5u9Ss«148 
1636. Land Pax (Ship 
Money) per- 
centage of 
assessmenton 
England and Per cent. Per cent, 
Wales 242 100 145 6599 
1642. Land Tax (17& 
18 Car, I.) 193 100 095 493 
1692, Land Tax As- 
sessment,con- x 


p 
tinued to] 8581 166,000 100 136,000 819 
1855. Property Tax 

Schedule A 1,166,000 100 3,420,000 2933 


Frevx. Henpriks. 


Aw Erirapn (6"§. iv. 8).—There is no doubt 
that the epitaph referred to, though incorrectly 
quoted, is Ben Jonson’s On Elizabeth, L. H. The 
authorship of this particular epitaph is perfectly 
clear, though it has never been discovered who the 
subject was. Jonson himself wished the matter to 
remain a secret :— 

“ One name was Elizabeth, 
The other let it sleep with death.” 
In all likelihood the mystery will remain sacred. 
The lines quoted by R. S. S. should run thus :— 
“ Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die ; 
Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live.” 





The whole epitaph will be found in Prof. Morley’s 
Library, vol. i. p. 268, or in Bell’s Ben Jonson, 
p. 79. If some one could settle who wrote the 
other famous epitaph—that on “ Sidney’s sister, 
Pembroke’s mother ”—he would do literature a 
service. Tomas Bayne. 


In Gifford’s edition of Ben Jonson the epitaph 
is No. exxiv. of the “ Epigrams” (vol. viii. p. 233), 
It is alluded to by Addison in the Spectator, xxxiii. 

Epwarp H. Marssatu, M.A, 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


CenTenarians (6% §. iii. 7, 171).—There is an 
amusing and, as I suppose, true example of the 
way in which a claim to centenarianism is set up 
in that pleasant note-book Wild Life in a Southern 
County (pp. 82-3). The author deals with the 
case in a manner that is faintly suggestive of Mr. 
THoms’s method :— 

“ The oldest person in the village was a woman—as is 
often the case—reputed to be over a hundred: a tidy 
cottager, well tended, feeble in body, but brisk of tongue. 
She reckoned her own age by the thatch of the roof. It 
had been completely new thatched five times since she 
could recollect. The firat time she was a great girl 
grown up: her father had it thatched twice afterwards, 
her husband had it done the fourth time, and the fifth 
was three yeara ago, That made about a hundred years 
altogether, 

“The straw had lasted better lately because there 
were now no great elm trees to drip, drip on it in wet 
weather This dripping on the roof is very bad for 
thatch. Straw is remarkably durable, even when ex- 
posed to the weather, if good in the first place and well 
laid on. It may be reckoned to last twenty years on an 
average, perhaps more. Five thatchings then made 
eighty years, add three yeara since the last thatching, 
and the old lady supposed she was seventeen or eighteen 
at the first, ¢.¢., just a century since. But in all likeli- 
hood her recollections of the first thatching were con- 
fused and uncertain; she was perhaps eight or ten at that 
time, which would reduce her real age to a little over 
ninety.” 

Elsewhere, in his Gamekeeper at Home, p. 113, the 
same acute observer asserts :— 

“Tt isa fact that some of the older uneducated 

country labourers cannot reckon correctly. It is not un- 
usual in parishes to hear of a cottage woman who has 
had twenty children. Upon investigation the real num- 
ber is found to be sixteen or seventeen, yet nothing on 
earth will convince the mother that she has not given 
birth toa score, They get hazy in figures when exceed- 
ing a dozen.” 
This haziness is no doubt an important factor in 
the production of centenarians, who are frequently, 
therefore, deserving of the name of offspring, if not 
of children, of the mist. St. SwitTHry, 


Orictnat MSS. or Ropert Burns (6™ §, iv. 
86).—The manuscripts noted by R. C. seem to be 
having a restless time of it. On April 16 they were 
offered for sale by auction in Edinburgh by T. 
Chapman & Son, as the property of an Irish gen- 
tleman ; on July 4 they again turned up at the 
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sale-rooms of Puttick & Simpson; in both cata- 
logues they were described in the same way, and 
quotations made from the songs ; and now we have 
fuller extracts, with an inquiry whether they have 
sppeared in any edition of Burns. If your corre- 
spondent will refer to“ N. & Q.” 5 8. i. 29, he 
will find a note “On Unpublished Poems by 
Burns ” which may throw light upon the character 
of some of the songs noted ; they are long familiar 
to any one conversant with the poet’s history, and 
it is to be regretted they have escaped the fire. 
We find, from a letter in the printed correspondence 
of Burns, December, 1793, that he had a MS. 
collection of merry songs of the time, which he had 
heen some years in making. In an unlucky hour 
he lent this volume to Mr. John McMurdo, 
Drumlanrig, for a few days ; in doing so he writes, 
“A very few of them are my own; there is not 
mother collection of them in the world.” Robert 
Chambers tells us in his edition, 1851, vol. iv. 
p- 54:— 

“ Unfortunately Burns’s collection of these facetiz, in- 
cluding his own essays in the same walk, fell, after his 
leath, into the hands of one of those publishers who 
would sacrifice the highest interests of humanity to put 
a penny into his own purse, and to the lasting grief of 
all friends of our poet, they were allowed the honours 
of the press,” 

“The night it wasahaly night,” and “ There was 
un auld man,” &c., are samples of the same aberra- 
tion of genius, and are not likely to be included in 
in edition of Burns by any editor who has the 
least regard for the poet’s memory; and as the 
years roll on the spirit of his well-known prayer 
finds a ready response in our judgment of his life 
and times :— 

“Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 
Do Thou, all Good, for such thou art, 
In shades of darkness hide.” 
J. G. 


“To Sex with Hatr an Eye” (6 §. iv. 28).— 
George Herbert’s— 
** Then came brave Glorie puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he ! 
He scarce allow'd me half an eie,” 
The Quip,— 
will, I fear, hardly satisfy Mr. Marsnatt. 
Cur. W. 


The earliest instance I can find of this proverbial 
expression is in W. Philips’s translation of J. 
Huighen Van Linschoten’s Discours of Voyages 
into ye Easte and West Indies, 1598, p. 190 (ed. 
1864), where he says :— 

**There is much counterfeit money abroad, which is 
hard to be knowne from the good, were it not for these 
Karaffos, which can discerne it with half an eye.” 


Xit. 


HerewarD LE Wake: Tue Countess Lucy 
(6 §. iii. 368 ; iv. 9, 69).—The name of Malet is 





so bound up with that of Countess Lucy that to 
clear the chronological difficulties that surround 
the latter it is necessary to ascertain who William 
Malet, the “ Compater Heraldi,” his mother, and 
his wife really were. Mr. Freeman, in his Norman 
Conquest, states, “ We have to seek for the English 
mother of William Malet.” In Domesday his wife 
is described only as the mother of her son Robert, 
without her name being given. Our family 
pedigree only confuses. If in searching for the 
parentage of the Countess Lucy the genealogist 
should come across indications leading to the find- 
ing of the names of William Malet’s mother and 
wife, Arthur Malet, who is now arranging the 
Malet memoirs, 14, Manson Place, Queen’s Gate, 
London, will be indeed glad to be set on the right 
track. 
Harotp Mater, Lieut.-Col. 18th Hussars, 
Manchester. 


Tue Merricat VERSION or THE Psatms (6% 
S. iii. 409; iv. 10, 71).—It appears from the 
answers to my queries that the use of modern 
hymns in our church services is wholly un- 
authorized. I suppose the bishops who charged 
against them at their first introduction were much 
blamed, but the use of hymn books compiled by 
various editors, drawn from very various sources 
and embodying very various doctrine, seems to be 
a serious departure from uniformity, not exactly to 
be classed with the use of the black gown in the 
pulpit and such like things, and by no means free 
from danger. Nor does it seem altogether reverent 
or decorous to mix up selections from Holy Scrip- 
ture with the compositions of Dr. Watts, Charles 
Wesley, Dr. Newman, and many much more 
obscure people, calling them all “ hymns,” and 
giving no intimation of their different origin. 

An Otp Fcaiez. 


Arternoon Tea (6% §. iv. 49).—I shall be 
glad to see what date may be fixed by a general 
consensus. My date would be 1848-49, my place 
the house of the then Lieutenant-Governor of Sand- 
hurst ; but the practice of having “afternoon tea” 
soon became very general, and then, one may say, 
universal. Gispes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


I remember very well the first time I saw after- 
noon tea brought in. There was a small archery 
party — croquet had not then been introduced. 
About five o’clock the butler came to us and said, 
“Tf you please, my lady, the servants are going to 
have tea, if- you would like to have some.” The 
weather was hot, and tea was brought out. After 
this the practice became a regular one at the house, 
and I suppose at other houses also, This was 
somewhere between 1845 and 1850. 

E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


Sixty years ago it was common in Roxburghshire 
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for the wives to take tea in the afternoon, four 
hours after their mid-day dinner. Owing to this 
interval the tea-taking got the name of “four 
hours.” C. 


Sin James Lurrreti (6" §, iv. 8).—If Her- 
MENTRUDE Will turn to the Archeological Journal, 
No. 146, p. 176, she will see, from Mr. Lyte’s 
“ Dunster and its Lords,” that Sir James Luttrell, 
who died in 1461, married in 1450 Elizabeth, 
daughter of his guardian, Sir Philip Courtenay. 
Sir James Luttrell’s great-grandmother Elizabeth, 
daughter of Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon, and 
widow of Sir Andrew Luttrell, of Chilton, bought 
Dunster from her mother-in-law, Joan de Mohun, 
widow of Sir John Luttrell, of Chilton, and “ Lady 
of Dunster.” “Thus,” as Mr, Lyte says (Journal, 
No. 145, p. 76), “on the only occasion since the 
Norman Conquest on which Dunster Castle has 
passed by sale, it was sold by one widow and 
bought by another.” A. HartsHorne. 


“Pomatum” (6 §. iv. 8).—Mr. Terry will 
find this word in Plat’s Jewell-House, 1594, pt. ii. 
p. 17, where the author speaks of “a sweet oint- 
ment or Pomatum, to anoint your hands with.” 


Xi. 


Latham, in his Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, quotes the following lines from Richard 
Turner’s Nosce T'eipsum (1607):— 

“© fetch no doctors; ’twere but idle cost, 
Her box, pomatum, life and all, are lost.” 
G. F. R. B. 

Nomismatic: Mepau(6"§. iv. 8).—The medal, 
havirg been evidently struck a.p. 1717, refers to 
the second centenary jubilee commemorating the 
Reformation of the Church by Luther. It was on 
October 31, a.p. 1517, when Luther raised the first 
solemn protest against the abuse of Papal indul- 
gences by issuing his impressive and memorable 
ninety-five theses at Wittenberg. H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


“Carroy” (6" §. iii. 368) is in all probability 
the Caffa of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, “Some kind of 
rich stuff, perhaps taffata,” and the French Cafas, 
Englished by Cotgrave as “A kinde of course 
taffata.” As an antidote to the Persian deriva- 
tion, on the principle of similia similibus, I 
would propose another from “Caiphas,” for he 
wore a dress, Br. NicHoison. 


“Brac” (6% §. ii. 425; iii. 54, 98).—I can 
assure Mr. Wuire that his notion of connecting 
brag with Icel. bregda is of no value. Of course, 
ordinary phonetic laws tell us that Icel. bragda 
would become braid in English ; and, as a fact, it 
is cognate with A.-S. bregdan, mod. E. braid, 
appearing both in braid, to weave, and in upbraid, 
to reprove. As to W. bragio, it occurs at p. 53 





of Spurrell’s Welsh Dictionary ; and, in any case, 
is a Celtic word, as I have before shown. Hence 
the citation of French and German words, all un- 
original and all borrowed from Celtic, is not of 
any great assistance. The Icel. bregda has no 
more to do with it than the E. breeches. 

Watrer W. SKEart. 


The Celtic derivation of this word would be 
strengthened if found in the dictionaries of Ros- 
trenen and Lhuyd. If I mistake not the latter 
work contains a dictionary of the Armoric, which 
must be more ancient than what is called Breton, 

R. S. Caarnock. 

Nice. 

In 1815 I heard a West Country man, referring 
to something he had done or said in a boasting 
way, mention it, and then he added, “It was only 
a bit of braggering ” (pronounded bradgering). 

ELLCEE. 

Craven. 


“ A BOBBIN OF THREAD” (5% §, xii. 406; 6% 
S. ii. 495 ; iii. 98).—The use of the word bobbin, 
as descriptive of the pirn or spool on which flax 
and jute yarns are wound from the spinning frame, 
is universal in all spinning mills and weaving 
factories in Dundee, the principal seat of the 
manufacture. The word pirn is used to denomi- 
nate the utensil on which the weft is wound, and 
which is placed in the shuttle of the weaver, but 
bobbin and pirn are synonymous, both names 
being of long standing. The spool is a term of 
recent introduction here, and is usually applied to 
the articles on which sewing cotton or silk thread 
are wound, xs also to that used for holding the 
thread in the shuttle of the sewing machine, and 
was not in general use before the introduction of 
that useful invention. For upwards of thirty-five 
years the writer has been connected with the 
staple trade here, and the bobbin and bobbin- 
maker were household words in his grandfather's 
days. C. R. R. 


Dundee. 


The confusion of the terms bobbin and reel 
leads to trouble in other than literary circles. 
From a friend I have heard that English mer- 
chants abroad are sometimes troubled by the 
mistake of Lancashire clerks who make out in- 
voices for so many bobbins of sewing cotton when 
reels are really sent ; the bobbins, holding greater 
lengths of cotton, are bought generally for use on 
the sewing machines. The bobbin is a -wooden 
cylinder of which the rims, leaving the barrel at 
right angles, form truncated cones at top and 
bottom, while the reel, for shorter lengths of 
cotton, is a cylinder with rims sloping outwards 
from the barrel at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, so that when all the cotton is wound on it 
presents the appearance of a regular cylinder. In 
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the United States of America the word spool is 
almost invariably used in dry goods stores and 
by natives instead of reel. Bus. 


During my childhood, in Cumberland, I never 
heard a reel of sewing cotton called anything but 
“a cotton-bobbin,” and even now in that county 
old ladies so speak of it. The mills, both in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, where the reels are 
made are called “ bobbin-mills,” and the wood, 
cut or felled every fourteen years, used for making 
them is always spoken of as “ bobbin-wood.” 

B. I. 

Bobbin is still undoubtedly often applied in 
Manchester and throughout South Lancashire to 
an ordinary reel of cotton. 


Nicotar C. Scnov, jun. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 


Hvucnenpen=Hirtcuenpen (6" §. iii. 430 ; iv. 
36).—The spelling of this name, as of many others, 
seems to have varied much at various times. In 
the original grant of land in this place by 
Henry VI. to Eton College, it is spelt Huchenden ; 
in the documents of Henry VII.’s reign we find 
Hychenden ; in 1526, Hichenden; in 1528, Hychen- 
den ; in Edward VI.’s reign, in 1551, Hichenden 
reappears ; in 1563, Hychenden is written for the 
last time ; and in 1564-5 the modern spelling of 
Hitchenden comes in, and has, I believe, continued 
ever since. For the many previous changes I do 
not suppose we can assign any other reason than 
chance or the caprice of the writer. I do not any- 
where find the spelling Hughenden in the Eton 
documents. ETONENSIS. 


Cnartes Dopesox, Bisnop or Etpnrin (6* 
iv. 9).—For an account of him see Cotton’s 
Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice, 1849. 
Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 
“Setr-opintatep ” = Setr-oprnionep (6™ §, 
iv. 108).—Lord Mahon (Iistory of England, 
vol. i. p. 108) mentions “ opiniatrety” for obsti- 
nacy as one of the Gallicisms habitually used by 
the Duke of Marlborough in his correspondence. 
May not this possibly have something to do with 
opiniated ? R. H. G. 


“Tne Yettow Book” (6 §. iii. 448; iv. 15, 
52).—The copy of The Book before me is in its 
original cover. It is bound in boards covered 
with blue paper, the back being covered with 
greenish paper, on which is a brownish label. | 
transcribe the entire title-page for the benefit of 
your readers :— 

“ By Authority. The Royal or Delicate Investigation 
into the Conduct of Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales before Lords Erskine, Spencer, Grenville, and 
Elienborough, the Four Special Commissioners of In- 
quiry, appointed by His Majesty in the year 1806, con- 
taining the Depositions of all the Evidences, Copies of 


S 


and Minutes of Council, &c. Superintended by the late 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval in 1806 and then Sup- 
pressed. London; Printed for C. Chapple, Pall Mall; 
J. Blacklock, Royal Evchange; Johnston, Cheapside ; 
Craddock & Joy, Paternoster Row; and Sold by all! 
Booksellers, 1813." Price 10s, 6d., boards. 
G. F. R. B. 

It may save some of your correspondents trouble 
if I say that, suspecting there was possibly an 
allusion to The Yellow Book in Lady A. Hamilton’s 
Secret History, I have had the work carefully 
examined, and no allusion to it is to be found 


there. E. W. K. 


Twarsy Faminy (6 S. i. 376; ii. 33).—In 
“ Further Additions and Corrections” to Magna 
Britannia (D. & 8. Lysons), p. #735, is a note to 
the effect that there was a brass placed against 
one of the walls of the parish church of Missen- 
den (? Great), co. Bucks, to the memory of John 
Iwardeby, and Katherine his wife, dau. of Bernard 
de Missenden, patron of Missenden Abbey ; the 
latter died in 1436. See Browne Willis’s Mitred 
Abbies, vol. ii. p. 32. F. A. B. 


“ THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE” (6% 
S. ii. 207, 279 ; iii. 95)—This occurs among the 
proverbs in Camden’s Remains concerning Britain, 
reprint of seventh edition (London, J. R. Smith, 
1870, p. 332). This work was first published in 
1605, and is said to be the earliest collection of 
English proverbs (uw. s., p. 316). 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Tom Brown (6™ §. i. 133, 316, 337 ; ii, 158, 
210, 228; iii, 117)—Perhaps some of your 
readers may be glad to see what Thackeray said 
about this worthy, “so valuable for throwing light 
on the manners of the times” :— 

“T have looked over many of the comic books with 
which our ancestors amused themselves, from the novels 
of Swift's coadjutrix, Mrs. Manley, the delectable 
author of the .Vew Atlantis, to the facetious produc- 
tions of Tom Durfey, and Tom Brown, and Ned Ward, 
writer of the London Spy, and several other volumes 
of ribaldry. The slang of the taverns and ordinaries, 
the wit of the bagnios, form the strongest part of the 
farrago of which these libels are composed.’’—Thacke- 
ray's Lnglish Humourists (Steele). 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


3unIAL oN Sunpay 1N Scorztanp (6% §. ii. 
144, 197, 275; iii. 117).—Believing that one 
should have good grounds for making an assertion 
before he daes so, I cannot permit the last note 
on the above question to pass without attempt- 
ing to show that I, at least, had fair reason for 
saying that it was not now the practice for 
funerals to take place on Sundays. I have very 
recently communicated with two of the most ex- 
tensive funeral undertakers in Scotland. Messrs. 
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funerals here and throughout Scotland on Sun- 
days are of rare occurrence; we may have a 
dozen during the year, but these are urgent cases, 
when from the nature of the disease the doctors 
generally advise a speedy interment.” From 
Messrs. John Croall & Sons, Edinburgh, I have 
particulars to the effect that in 1872 “ all our ceme- 
tery companies levied an extra fee for Sunday 
interments, which has had the effect of reducing 
them to a very limited number.” Mr. Mututrns’s 
quotation may be, by him, considered very & propos 
to Kilmarnock (the town I mentioned), but your 
readers will observe what he is pleased to call 
“error” seems to live as long in other towns as 
the one he specially quotes Byron for. 
AtrrepD Cuas. Jonas, 


Swirr’s VERSES ON HIS own Deatu (6" §. iii. 
47, 109).—I have a copy of the Dublin reprint of 
this poem, and I suppose it is the first edition 
(London printed ; Dublin, reprinted by George 
Faulkner, 1739). 

On the page after the title the following 
announcement is printed, in which I think the 
dean’s hand can be recognized :— 

“The Publisher’s Advertisement.—The following poem 
was printed and published in London, with great success. 
We are informed by the supposed avthor's friends, that 
many lines and notes are omitted in the English edition ; 
therefore we hope, that such persons who have seen the 
original Manuscript, will help us to procure these 
Omissions, and correct any things that may be amiss, 
and the Favour shall be gratefully acknowledged.” 
Following the poem are three pages containing 
“ Advertisement. For the Honour of the Kingdom 
of Ireland,” &c., and on the back page Faulkner’s 
announcement of books lately published, includ- 
ing some by Swift. W. H. Parrersoy, 


Hess1an Boors (6* §. ii. 468 ; iii. 73, 117).— 
“ Nothing so bewitches 
As Boots and leather Breeches ” 
was the axiom of an uncle of mine whom I can 
just remember in his hessians. Hoby was the 
maker, and on being asked for his address, “ Hoby, 
London, sir, quite sufficient,” was the answer. 
ey 
The fine portrait of Sir Walter Scott, by Sir 
Henry Raeburn, represents him wearing hessian 
boots, and was probably painted in the earlier 
part of the present century. Engravings of it are 
prefixed to some editions of the Waverley Novels 
and to Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Exta” (6% §. ii. 428; iii. 57, 114) were 
the larger intestines taken out of the victim and 
presented before the Deity. Exta porriciunto, 
says Macrobius, Sat. iii. 2. The Carmen of the 
Fratres Arvales has the feminine forms, Extas, 
Extam. DeEFNIeEL. 





AvutTuors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §, iii. 
449, 498; iv. 118).— 
“The woman of mind.” 
Probably Lex is unaware that this song appeared, 
with an illustration by George Cruikshank, in the Comie 
Almanack for 1847. W. H. R. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Jean-Francois Millet, Peasant and Painter. Translated 
by Helena de Kay from the French of Alfred Sensier. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

America has certainly not been backward in her recog- 

nition of the most original, if not the most remarkable, 

of modern French painters. There were Americans 
among the slender band of Millet’s first patrons and 
friends at Barbizon ; it was an American pupil who gave 
us, in the Atlantic Monthly, one of the most pleasing 
and sympathetic of the brief accounts of him which have 
yet appeared ; and finally—to say nothing of Walt Whit- 
man’s recent eloquent outbreak respecting his pictures 
in the New York Critic—it is to the pen of a most 
accomplished American lady and artist that we are in- 
debted for this fresh and animated translation of his 
biography by his devoted adherent, Alfred Sensier. 
These facts are the more worthy of note in that Millet’s 
reputation in his own country was barely established 
with his death. As M. Sensier has related it, his story is 
the painful record of a protracted struggle with neglect 
and obstruction, an agony of which the crises were so 
sharp and so often repeated that one almost wonders 
how the silent sufferer was not driven upon some such 
desperate solution as that of Haydon. But the “strong 
heroic soul” of Millet was superior to the vulgar issue 
of suicide, though even that spectre seems twice to have 
crossed his path. From all his trials he emerges sad but 
steadfast, always constant to his self-imposed vocation of 
depicting, in its rugged pathos and uncouth dignity, that 
rustic life into which he had been born. To pictorially 
articulate the “cry of the soil"—to depict the peasant 
of La Bruyére and Montaigne in his daily combat with 
the iron clods from which he wrung his bitter bread, 
until such time as Death touched the bent shoulder and 
struck down the useless hoe—this appears to have been 

Millet’s chosen mission. 

“A la sueur de ton visaige 
Tu gagnerois ta pauvre vie, 
Apres long travail et ucaige 
Voicy la mort qui te convie,” 

Anywhere upon these pages might be written that old 

quatrain which George Sand uses so effectively in the 

Mare au Diable, and we were not surprised to find that 

it did actually suggest the picture from La Fontaine of 

La Mort et le Bicheron. Were it possible within our 

brief limits, it would be interesting to make some re- 

ference to the thoroughly characteristic letters and per- 
sonal utterances of Millet in this book. Excellently 
frank and direct (from his point of view) are the passages 
at p. §l respecting Watteau and Boucher. The storm, 
too, at p. 37 is a wonderful piece of unworked descrip- 
tion. Some of the most distinctive things, however. are 
the shorter eayings scattered here and there. He is 
speaking, for instance, at p. 87, of the grandeur and 
calm of the forest trees, and speculates as to the grave 
and lofty langhage they must speak—a language which 
he cannot comprehend. Sut,” he adds, with a grim 
recollection, perhaps, of the piebald chatter in Dela- 


roche’s studio, “I am sure they don't make puns.” In 
‘ 
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the last chapters of the book, in which M. Paul Mantz 
takes up the pen which dropped from Sensier’s hand, 
there seems to be almost a note of hesitation as to the 
eminence of Millet’s future place in painting. Let those 
who doubt it look for a moment at the copy of the 
“ Angelus” in this volume, or at Mr. Cole’s fine cut of 
the “ Sower,” and even without the magic of colour and 
the mystery of demi-teinte, they will find it hard to with- 
hold their admiration from those noble expressions of 
two of the most ancient needs of humanity—prayer and 
labour. Surely this Norman peasant, also, is among les 
Sorts, the great ones of the brush, concerning whom he 
spoke so often. That his own countrymen should have 
neglected, even for a time, to acknowledge the magnificent 
qualities of his work is a lasting disgrace to a nation of 
critics and connoisseurs, 


Phases of Musical England, 
mington & Co.) 

Mr. Crowest has already obtained considerable notice 
for his popular Book of Musical Anecdote. In the 
volume before us he deals with musical criticism, encores 
and encoring, church music, musical commercialisms, 
pianofortes on the three years’ system, amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, singers and singing, women and music, our 
musical progress—all topics capable of eliciting consider- 
able discussion and divergence of opinion. The author is 
to be commended for having the courage to expose many 
of the weak points which undoubtedly exist in the 
musical world of to-day, but he must be prepared to re- 
ceive a considerable amount of adverse criticism from 
many who in reading his book may feel that the cap he 
has prepared exactly fits themselves. The volume will 
repay perusal and careful consideration. It might quite 
aptly have been called a book of “notes and queries on 
the present and future of musical society.” 


By F. J. Crowest. (Re- 


Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Journal. 
Part XXV. 
Tuts part begins with a well-deserved tribute of respect 
to the memory of Mr. Fairless Barber, F.S.A., who died 
of overwork, to the great regret of his brother anti- 
quaries, on March 3, 1881, at the early age of forty-six. 
ie was the secretary of the Yorkshire Archzological 
Association from its foundation in 1870, and was the 
editor of six volumes of its Transactions, which contain 
a mass of unpublished materials for the future historian 
of Yorkshire to work from. This new part shows no 
falling off, for amonget the notable contents are a list of 
the persons in the West Riding who were rated to the 
subsidy of 1378, another instalment of Dodsworth’s 
“Yorkshire Notes,” and an exhaustive pedigree of the 
Marshalls of Pickering. Mr. G. T. Clark contributes 
an interesting description of Bowes Castle, the Norman 
keep, now roofless, from which King John addressed a 
mandate to the Foresters of Nottinghamshire on Feb. 16. 
1206. Mr. Palmer's paper on the “Black Friars of 
Beverley " is disfigured by the mistaken suggestion that 
Lady Edith Darcy was a wife hitherto unknown of 
Thomas, Lord Darcy, who was beheaded in 1537. Edith 
was Lord Darcy's second wife, the sister of Lord Sandys 
and the widow of Lord Nevill, who was buried at Green- 
wich in 1529. Dugdale misnames her Elizabeth, and 
omits to state that she was by her first marriage the 
mother of the fourth Earl of Westmoreland. 


THE Report of the Eighth An nual Conference of the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations, held at Berne, 1880 (Offices of the Associa- 
tion, 33, Chancery Lane), is a goodly recOrd of serious 
work done in the playground of Europe, and augurs 
well for this year’s conference at Cologne. The subject- 
matter of the Report is wide as that of the law with 





which it is concerned, for international intercourse, ag 
the president of the Swiss Confederation justly observed 
in his address of welcome, forms a large part of our 
public life. Among the topics of most general interest 
we may single out a valuable paper by Sir Travers 
Twiss on ‘Consular Jurisdiction in the Levant, and the 
Status of Foreigners in the Ottoman Law Courts,’ and 
the various American and English documents relating 
to the Draft Convention for International Copyright 
now under consideration of our Government. 


Tne labours of the members of the Medical Congress, 
lately assembled in London, have been pleasantly re. 
lieved by the hospitality that has been extended to them 
on all sides, and certainly all those who met under the 
roof of Mr. John J. Merriman, in Kensington Square, 
last Monday, will say of that day,— 

“ Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota,” 

for, through Mr. Merriman’s good offices, the doors of 
Kensington Palace and of Holland House were thrown 
open by the considerate kindness of H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Teck and Lady Holland. A pleasant afternoon was 
brought to a conclusion by a visit to John Hunter's 
“ house, grounds, dens, &c.,” for permission to visit which 
the party was indebted to the kindness of Dr. Hill. 


At the Cologne Conference of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations (Aug, 16 
to 19), Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Q.C., will read a paper 
“On the Early Charters granted by the Kings of Eng- 
land to the Merchants of Cologne,” and Mr. Cornelius 
Walford, F.S.A., will read a paper “ On the Customs of 
the Early Trading Companies of Europe.” 

Tue Sacristy henceforth will be published by Messra, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’ Hall Court. No 
change will take place in its editorial arrangements, The 
current number includes papers on church music, plain 
chant, the earliest type of worship in the primitive 
church, and sundry articles on church architecture and 
secular antiquities. 

Part III., completing the work, of Miss G. F. Jack- 
son's Shropshire Word-Book is just out. The companion 
volume, Shropshire Folk-Lore, is being done by Miss 
Charlotte Burne, Miss Jackson being two ill to complete 
her collections for it. 


Dr. Joun Hit, Berton, author of The History of 
Scotland and other works, died at Morton House, 
Lothianburn, on the 10th inst. He was born at Aber- 
deen in 1809. He held the office of Historiographer 


Royal for Scotland. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

8. T. 8. (Louth).—You cannot do better than procure 
Parker's Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture 
(Parker & Co.), the sixth edition of which was recently 
announced in our columns. 

E. Copnam Brewer.—The letter which appeared in 


John Bull, signed “R. C. Porson,” was a hoax, which 
was long ago exposed. No such person ever existed, 

Epwarp H, MaxsHaut (“ The Devil's Drive ”),—See 
ante, p. 132. * 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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